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JHERE is a fundamental responsibility upon home economists 
/ NY to promote the general welfare of the family in present-day 
2) society. Home economics has been in a constant state of 

a change from its beginnings. In order to keep education for 
homemaking in step with the evolution of the home itself the changes 
have been necessary. The home has reflected advances in American 
civilization very rapidly. It is sometimes argued that all of the changes 
that have been wrought in the home by our industrial system have not 
improved conditions of living for the family group, but it is impossible for 
the home to remain an isolated unit in society while industry marches 
steadily forward. There is no subject in the curriculum that should be 
more sensitive than home economics to social and economic changes 
because of their importance in determining the character of the home. 

Home economists are now confronted with the most serious home 
problems that we have known since the World War. The effects of 
unemployment and financial distress have been readily reflected in the 
home. Because we have too much corn, wheat, livestock, cotton, and 
other commodities commonly used in the home, school children in many 
sections of the country come to school poorly fed and clothed. Unem- 
ployment, or any other condition which touches the lives of the family, 
develops problems in human relationships which are difficult to solve. 
Nothing is more fundamental to an interpretation of family problems 
than a clear understanding of the ways in which the home and family are 
woven into the whole pattern of society. The failure of the home to fit 
into the pattern necessarily lessens its opportunities for a real contribu- 
tion to the lives of the family members. 

Home economists have attempted by means of research to determine 
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the effectiveness of home economics work in training for homemaking. 
The scientific method has been used to determine what activities home- 
makers now perform, what activities high school girls participate in, and 
what traits successful homemakers possess. In fact, the whole vocation 
of homemaking as it is practiced today has been most carefully analyzed, 
and the principle of job analysis has even been applied to separate house- 
hold tasks. But in the meantime, some of these very activities have 
been made unnecessary by new industrial products; others have fallen into 
disuse; and others are used less and less frequently. Some new activities 
have been substituted. Traditional family customs if seemingly outworn 
no longer have the respect of this generation. The modern girl is deter- 
mined to express her own ideas in the home sheestablishes. Skills, opera- 
tions, and tasks which were once the measure of a homemaker’s success 
are now unnecessary because industry has produced devices and products 
which will save time, space, energy, fatigue, and even money. The new 
types of housing have changed the technic of housekeeping. New re- 
sponsibilities and different standards have been developed. In order to 
function in society the home must assume new duties and discard those 
that are no longer adapted to the new order. An understanding of the 
forces that are operating to change the basis on which the modern home 
and family are established seems to be the crux of our problem. 

In order to point out the complicated and diversified nature of home 
and family problems and to emphasize the changes that are taking place 
in home life, let us look at five homes that really exist within one city 
block in a small mid-western community. 


First in the group is a spacious rambling old house placed in the center of a large 
plot of ground. The house is surrounded by trees that have stood half a century. 
There are flower gardens and unusual shrubs to add beauty to the place. The family 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. A, three daughters of school age, and the paternal grand- 
parents, who are both physically and financially dependent. Mr. A is a successful 
professional man whose income places the family on the comfort level of living. He 
is ambitious to rise in his profession. His work takes him out of the city about one- 
fourth of his time, so the family management devolves upon Mrs. A almost entirely. 
She employs some outside help. Mrs. A is a graduate of a woman’s college. She is 
competent, skillful in the performance of her work, artistic, sufficiently interested in 
her home to seek additional training. She is active in community organizations 
and participates in a limited way in the social affairs of the professional group. The 
children are healthy, bright, active girls who enjoy out-of-door sports, romping with 
their terriers, riding bicycles, and building play houses. The children are respectful 
to their grandparents and respond pleasantly to their directions. The “give and 
take” spirit prevails. Each member seems free and independent to develop in his 


own way. 
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Next door is a new house which was completed in 1929. It is attractive, small, 
and convenient. The house was built by a building and loan association. The 
family has about a 50 per cent equity in the property and is paying the balance on the 
rental plan. The group consists of Mr. and Mrs. B, one child five years old, and the 
paternal grandparents. The grandfather is a retired minister who receives a very 
meager pension. Mrs. B is an orphan and has no near relatives. She is a home 
economics graduate from a small college. Mr. B has had one year of college work. 
He travelled for a poultry feed company for nine years. Shortly after the stock crash 
the company eliminated its salesmen in the territories where sales were fairly certain 
to continue even if the salesmen did not call to take orders. Since that time Mr. 
B has held four different types of positions, but each one for a short period only. 
Their savings are exhausted, and it is increasingly difficult for them to meet their 
financial obligations. The possibility of Mr. B securing work seemed so remote that 
Mrs. B secured a teaching position in a town eight miles away at a salary of $125 
per month. Mr. B’s inability to secure permanent work has discouraged him. The 
fact that his wife secured work hurt his pride. He is moody, irritable, and cynical 
because he counts himself a failure. He avoids his successful friends. His behavior 
has at times made it necessary for his wife to shield him from his parents. The grand- 
mother takes the responsibility for the little daughter and the housework while Mrs. 
Bisaway. There is little outward strife, but there is a good deal of tension. Mrs. B 
is nervous, sensitive, and fearful. This feeling of insecurity has given Mrs. B an 
urge to better prepare herself to earn a certain income, and this attitude is very irk- 
some to Mr. B. 

Mr. and Mrs. C and their five children live in the third house on this street. The 
children range in age from two to sixteen years. The income is approximately 
$2000, which Mr. C earns as foreman in a large auto repair shop. The sixteen-year- 
old boy has a paper route and is able to earn his own clothing. The fourteen-year-old 
boy mows lawns and earns a small amount. The old house in which they live is large, 
run-down, and inconvenient. Mrs. C has been ill and confined to the home for six 
months. Up to that time she did all of her work and cared for the children without 
outside help in order to save money. Mr. C has assumed the managerial responsi- 
bilities of the home and has employed an older woman to do the work and care for 
the two little girls while he is away. Such household activities as laundering and 
baking have been taken out of the home. Commercial products have replaced 
homemade products wherever possible. Because of the limited income neither Mr. 
or Mrs. C even considered that over-work and ill health would become economic 
liabilities. Money that should have been used to make Mrs. C’s work less arduous, 
and to conserve her strength is now being used up rapidly—more rapidly than it was 
accumulated. 

There is a modern apartment building at the end of this street. In an apartment 
consisting of one large room, bath, and kitchenette live Mr. and Mrs. D. Every 
device is used to make the apartments attractive, comfortable, and sanitary. Janitor 
service, maid service, electric refrigeration, and incinerators are provided for the 
occupants. There are no children in the D family. The money motive is dominant. 
The desire for luxuries, fashionable clothes, fine automobiles, and high-priced recrea- 
tion makes a high income necessary. Mr. and Mrs. D hold the positions they occupied 
before marriage to enable them to live at a luxury level. Getting a better position in 
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order to get more money seems to be Mr. D’s main aim and his idea of success. There 
are frequent conflicts over distribution of the incomes, investments, choice of friends, 
entertainment for friends, vacation trips, and situations of even lesser importance. 
Both are selfish and each one tries to dominate the situation. 

Across the street from Mr. A is a plain, substantial home. It belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. E who are retired farmers. Mr. and Mrs. E are middle-aged, hard-working, 
conservative people, whose capital is in farm land. Their standard of living is ex- 
tremely modest, for their cash surplus at the present level of prices on farm products 
has been very small. They utilize a garden as well as the farm for food products. 
Their young daughter married a factory worker. The farm implement company for 
which he worked laid off 50 per cent of their men and he was among them. In order 
to provide for a young baby they were forced to return to her parents. Only occa- 
sionally has this young man been able to secure work inthe past year. He spent some 
of his time breaking up ten acres of land on Mr. E’s farm, on which he planted pota- 
toes. The potato crop and price did not make possible any appreciable sum from 
this source. Here are four adults with much leisure time on their hands, most of 
which is spent in building up resentment toward capital, government, schools, indus- 
tries, and even the neighbors who have not been similarly unfortunate during the 


depression. 


The next five homes on this street would present other problems, but 
these five are sufficient to illustrate how difficult it is to prescribe curricula, 
courses, or technics which are equally effective in all home situations. II 
health, financial distress due to unemployment, or family adjustments 
resulting from the care of the dependent grandparents are not always 
present, but each family has its own peculiar social and economic situa- 
tions. The housing problems of the groups described are unlike; the 
management and financial problems vary; the recreation problems differ; 
and their educational goals are dissimilar. It is true that each family is 
housed, clothed, and fed; but their family organization, their mode 
and level of living, as well as their cultural backgrounds, make 
even these common problems unlike. Home economists have long 
taught that home economics work must be adapted to the community. 
Yet here are five neighbors living in one block in the same city whose 
problems vary in nature, number, type, and complexity. In adapting 
home economics courses to community needs are the needs of individual 
family groups properly recognized? Home economists have tended to 
cling to those phases of homemaking that are common to the largest 
group, such as food, clothing, and shelter; but the values of other phases 
of homemaking are being given increasingly more consideration. 

The situations in these five homes are probably duplicated nowhere, 
but they certainly are multiplied many times in every community. A 
social or economic problem which is a mere incident in one family may 
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bring a crisis in another group. Whether family problems are of major 
or minor significance depends greatly upon the characteristics of the 
members. When one considers the wide variations in types of homes 
within a given area and contemplates the task which home economics has 
set for itself, that of training for the vocation of homemaking, it is small 
wonder that one pauses to ask whether home economics functions in the 
modern home. To make any type of training fit such varying situations 
in family life is not an insurmountable task, but it calls for constant re- 
interpretations and for an exceedingly flexible program. 

In none of the five homes described are activities the present major 
problem. In one case it is probably management, another health, an- 
other harmonious relationships, another income, and still another leisure. 
Child rearing, the care of the sick, intelligent purchasing, investments, 
budgeting, labor-saving equipment, employment outside of the home, 
and personal improvement are but a few of the problems that are evident 
in these groups. Food and clothing are minor issues in these homes. 
Problems which are of major importance in one home do not even exist 
in another. Skills that are needed in one home are not used in another. 
A standard for an adequate diet that is suitable for one group could not be 
maintained in another on a lower income level. Could it be said that the 
homemakers in these five families serve the same function in the home? 
It would seem that ability to select and analyze the major problems of 
family life is one of the first steps in making home economics function. 

That interesting movie “Street Scene,”’ which is familiar to all of us, 
depicts six families living in the same tenement house in the lower East 
Side of New York City. It not only portrays the cosmopolitan nature of 
the families in one tenement house, but it shows a cross section of the lives 
of these families as they appear from the street. The events in the lives 
of these six families as they occur in one day’s time show the social and 
emotional forces at work in these groups. These six families are as differ- 
ent as if they were living in Italy, Ireland, Denmark, or Palestine, from 
whence they or their ancestors came. They represent the idealistic, the 
gay, the excitable, the domineering, and the gossipy. Love, loyalty, joy, 
deceit, jealousy, and hatred color the lives of these six families. House- 
hold tasks appear to be side issues in the life of these families, but social 
and emotional forces seem to play a most important rdle in the lives of 
the groups. The influence of the whole environment in the life of any 
individual is so important that an understanding of the factors in it which 
tend to promote or hinder the best development of the individual is most 
essential. 
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It has been pointed out that the problems of family life are exceedingly 
complex, diverse, and difficult to analyze. Descriptions of homes and 
families deal mostly with the external life of the group, with their activi- 
ties, their food, their shelter, their clothing, their money, their health, 
their standards of living, and their children. These are things which can 
be seen. There is a certain definiteness about them. But to understand 
the psychological reactions that make a person think, feel, and respond as 
he does under different circumstances, is very difficult. It lacks the 
definiteness that is associated with food, shelter, clothing, or money. 
However, it is the psychology which lies behind the external side of life 
that accounts for the attitudes, interests, and desires which are expressed 
in everyday living. It is recognized that a man’s attitude toward his 
home is more important than the clothes he buys. A woman’s intelligent 
interest in her children has more to do with success or failure in the home 
than do household tasks. The discontent that results from injudicious 
home management or poor family adjustments is a more serious problem 
than housing. Training for family life involves a study of the personali- 
ties in the group as well as of the material phases of home life. 

The relationships that exist within a family group depend greatly upon 
what is brought to that group from its members through heredity and 
previous environment. Satisfactory relationships more often develop 
when intelligence, cultural home backgrounds, and emotional stability 
are brought to the family group by its members. What are the under- 
lying forces, for instance, that cause Mr. B to further complicate his 
problem of unemployment by moodiness and drinking? Why does Mrs. 
D prefer luxuries to children? Why does Mr. D place money before all 
other motives in life? Why is the discouragement due to the prolonged 
illness of Mrs. C. less acute than the discouragement due to the unemploy- 
ment of Mr. B? Why is it that a son-in-law will accept his living from 
Mr. E. while Mr. B revolts against accepting financial support from his 
wife? What does the security in the environment of the A home provide 
that is lost in the C home through ill health and in the B and E homes 
through unemployment? How does the beauty of the A home influence 
the family adjustments? Successful home life depends upon satisfactory 
relationships, and home economics courses should emphasize the factors 
in home living that produce these relationships. 

Many of the difficulties in determining the function of home economics 
would be eliminated if homemaking were not analyzed apart from the fam- 
ily in the home. Homemaking is not the skillful performance of house- 
hold activities. It is concerned with the social, psychological, economic, 
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and physical needs of individuals, as well as with the welfare, protection, 
and development of the group as a whole. Homemaking concerns the 
entire family, not women only. It involves the integration of the forces 
and resources that satisfy the various needs of the family. 

Nor can homemaking in America be considered apart from the com- 
munity. So intricate is the pattern of our civilization that the home and 
family cannot separate itself from the industrial and political machinery 
that surrounds it. Nowhere is the interdependence of the home, the 
school, industry, recreation, church, and community more clearly shown 
than in the comprehensive study Middletown by Lynd and Lynd. 
This study of contemporary American culture in a mid-western city 
points out that no one phase of living can be understood without a study 
of all the rest, for they are all intimately interrelated. 

In his book Mexico Stuart Chase contrasts home life in a handicraft 
culture such as he found in certain parts of Mexico with the home life in a 
machine age in America. Every family in this part of Mexico is sufficient 
unto itself, for it provides its own food, clothing, and shelter. The 
economic unit is the region, which is only a day’s ride by burro trail from 
the market place. Very little actual money is needed as goods are ex- 
changed. Mexican home life is simple. It is not interrelated as is our 
own. Home life in America has come from a similar primitive stage to its 
present complicated form. When home economics is taught as if the 
American home were a productive unit like the homes in the Mexican 
village instead of a consumption unit as it has come to be in America, it 
does not function, for the emphasis is in the wrong place. 

The five family groups cannot separate themselves from the economic 
world. Only Mr. E’s family could supply its own food and that only in 
part. None of the five could supply its own clothing; not one of them 
could supply material for its shelter or fuel. Mr. A’s family seems inde- 
pendent, but it, too, must receive its money, goods, and service through 
the community. All of the five must secure money in exchange for their 
services in order to have money to exchange for other goods. The prob- 
lem of these families is to learn to utilize the goods and services that are 
provided by our complicated economic system, not to produce them. 

Home economics does not lend itself well to standardization, so we lack 
definite criteria by which to measure the degree to which it functions. 
But it is possible to name certain conditions that must prevail in order 
that home economics training may prove to be a valuable preparation 
for the modern home. 

In order to make home economics function in the modern home the 
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teacher must have an adequate picture of home life, taking a random 
sample from all walks of life, and have the ability to comprehend to some 
degree the variety and complexity of family problems. She must under- 
stand the interdependence of the different agencies of society and be able 
to see the place of the home in the complex social and economic structure. 

Home economics training should enable homemakers to distinguish the 
major from minor problems, to separate the essential from the non-essen- 
tial duties, to place emphasis upon those phases of home life which have 
permanent and lasting values to the family, rather than those activities 
which have temporary value only. 

It should succeed in training girls to evaluate current practices in the 
home in terms of time, efficiency, fatigue, health, and money; to improve 
the home environment, the management of home affairs, and the perform- 
ance of household work; to raise the level of child care; and to create an 
interest in problems of child development and parent education. If 
home economics is to function, it should make possible better health and 
a more fruitful use of leisure. 

The changing social and economic structure will always have important 
bearings on home economics, for the home progresses with other agencies 
of society. When the home fails to adapt itself to new conditions, 
students of social trends begin to ask whether we should scrap the family. 
It was natural that in the early days of home economics emphasis should 
have been placed on the physical side of home life, for the home was then 
an important productive unit, but that emphasis cannot be justified to- 
day. Analysis of home life shows clearly that activities are diminishing 
in number while the social, psychological, and economic problems are 
being multiplied. While activities are still used in home economics 
courses, they are used only asa means toanend. Let us keep ourselves 
sensitive to the changing order, incorporate such new practices in our 
training for homemaking as are feasible and adapted to present-day home 
life. If home economics is to function as a training for future home- 
makers it must portray the best in family life under present conditions 
of living. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION ON THE ISLAND OF 
PORTO RICO 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 

















HEREVER there are homes, a program of education in 
homemaking for youth and adults is needed. This is no less 
true in the beautiful Island of Porto Rico than on the main- 
land or in the Territory of Hawaii. And this need has been 

recognized and met to some extent in this tropical isle by the introduction 
of the teaching of home economics in many of the urban centers and some 
of the rural centers. But a much more extended and intensive program 
is needed to bring to the people and their homes the valuable benefits 
that will accrue in at least three major ways from such a program. 

In the first place, home economics can teach how better to provide the 
necessities of life. As regards foods, the Island abounds in the most de- 
licious citrus fruits, in bananas, and in cocoanut trees, the products of 
which are wholesome and can be prepared in numerous delectable ways. 
There are also breadfruit trees, mangoes, and tasty, nutritious vegetables, 
such as chayote, yautia, and batata, peculiar to that clime. Unfortu- 
nately, in Porto Rico, as in many places on the mainland, the use of vege- 
tables in the diet is entirely too limited and there is great need for more 
home gardens with a greater variety of vegetables and for increased in- 
formation and skill regarding their use as food for the family. 

Clothing in the tropics is not so “weighty” a matter as in the cooler 
zones, and yet the members of the family need knowledge and skills in 
making clothing and in its care and repair. In almost every home, even 
at the lowest income levels, sewing machines are found; but it is some- 
times a question as to how efficiently they are used and kept in repair. 

Most of the homes in this warm climate, except those of the well-to-do, 
are very simply furnished and largely on the basis of absolute utility. 
Home economics can render much service toward making these homes 
more sanitary, comfortable, livable, and attractive. 

Closely related to the fields of clothing and home planning and furnish- 
ing are the home crafts carried on in Porto Rico. Lacemaking, em- 
broidery, and decorative work of various kinds have been carried on for 
many years, sometimes on the incline and again on the decline. At 
679 
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present there is great interest in promoting this work and training girls 
and women for this gainful employment. The economic depression has 
been keenly felt in Porto Rico, where incomes are low or absent alto- 
gether among the jibaros, and, as elsewhere in the United States, the girls 
and women with increasing frequency must do their “bit.” 

In the city of Mayaguez alone there are three large falleres or needle- 
craft factories built, equipped, owned, and controlled by one woman, Miss 
Maria Luisa Arcelay, who employs over 700 women. Many of these 
women do the work in their own homes and it is transmitted to the 
factory. In a few schools, special classes have been introduced to 
teach Porto Rican girls how to make the lace. Those visited, number- 
ing about twenty girls each, were conducted in a room fitted up with 
tables on which the mundillons are placed and at which the girlsare seated 
when making the lace. Some of the patterns are beautiful, and the lace 
made of the finer threads is often exquisite. 

In the second place, training in home economics, especially in certain 
phases of the subject, can stimulate and improve the care of children in 
the large families so frequently found on the Island, and lessen the mortal- 
ityamongthem. The stability and permanence of national life is depend- 
ent in greatest measure on the practices, habits, and attitudes developed 
in childhood, when the home is the major character-fashioning influence. 
Courses in child care and training given in the home economics classes for 
girls and women are of great value in training for better development of 
child life in the home. 

In the third place, homemaking education can have a large place in 
making the comedor escuelar (school lunch room) serve as a center not 
only for educating the children in the selection of nutritious foods, but in 
the furnishing of proper foods to the children, many of whom, at least in 
one of the centers visited, came to school without breakfast because of the 
scanty food supply in the home. 

Realizing the actual benefits that could come to the people of the 
Island by making applicable there, as in the States and Hawaii, the pro- 
visions of the national vocational education acts, Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt left no stone unturned to bring the case before Congress, and 
was successful in securing an extension of the provisions of the acts to the 
Island of Porto Rico in 1931. Through these enactments funds are avail- 
able to stimulate a program throughout the country in training for wage 
earning in the fields of agriculture, trade and industry, and commerce, 
and for training in homemaking. It is proposed before the year closes 
to have the vocational program in home economics in Porto Rico well 
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under way in a few urban and rural centers, and before another year 
passes to have from twenty to twenty-five vocational centers in home- 
making education in operation. In some of these centers there will be 
maintained all three types of vocational home economics classes—all- 
day, part-time, andadult. In some of the rural centers itinerant teachers 
for adults will be employed. In a few centers there will be teachers of 
needlecrafts under the home economics department. And probably in all 
second rural units (organized for grades four to eight, and with agricul- 
ture, home economics, and shop work in their programs) the comedor 
escuelar will be in evidence if the funds for that purpose are not cut off, 
as seemed to threaten this winter with the economic stress in Porto Rico 
as elsewhere. 

A very interesting member of the staff in the second rural units is the 
social worker, who is probably more closely in touch with the homes and 
family life in the community than anyone else in the schools. A plan of 
cooperation is being developed between the insular director of the social 
workers and the insular supervisor of home economics to enable the voca- 
tional teacher of home economics and the social worker to be of mutual 
service in a program for the improvement of home and family life. 

Provision is being made for effective training of teachers, both before 
and while in service. The pre-service program will be conducted at the 
University of Porto Rico under the general direction of Dr. Osuna, dean 
of the School of Education. He is a Porto Rican with a doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and earlier degrees from the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural College. He has had much successful 
experience in the field of education and is thoroughly in sympathy with all 
phases of the vocational program. In all of these he has the cordial sup- 
port of Dr. Chardon, chancellor of the University, who will cooperate in 
every possible way to make the teacher-training program effective. 
Already a school located a short distance from the University has been 
taken over for supervised teaching in home economics and will be 
organized on a vocational basis. Plans are being rapidly made for open- 
ing one or more home management houses at the University, and the 
curriculum has been revised to more nearly meet the needs of those who 
are training to teach home economics in vocational departments and 
classes. 

The in-service training of home economics teachers will be under the 
direction of Miss Elsie Mae Willsey, recently appointed insular supervisor 
of home economics in Porto Rico. Miss Willsey, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has lived in Porto Rico for eighteen years, and for the 
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past four years was head of the home economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. She is thoroughly familiar with the Island, the 
people, the homes, and the needs, and will exercise fine leadership not 
only in her supervision of the schools and her training of teachers in 
service, but also in cooperating with the University in the pre-service 
training of home economics teachers. 

The insular commissioner of education in Porto Rico, Dr. José Padin, 
is peculiarly well fitted for the direction of the new vocational program. 
He has his Ph.D. from Teachers College, Columbia University, has spent 
much of his life on the Island, of which he is a native, and worked in close 
cooperation with Governor Roosevelt in securing the extension to Porto 
Rico of the benefits of the federal acts for vocational education. 

The successor to Governor Roosevelt, James R. Beverley, is also en- 
thusiastically cooperative in the development of the vocational program, 
and feels that it will solve many of the more difficult economic problems 
of the Island. All conditions, situations, and personnel seem to indicate 
that the introduction of vocational education in home economics in the 
schools of Porto Rico will not only be espoused by those in political and 
social leadership positions on the Island but will receive their continued 
active support in its progress. 
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EMERGENCY ACTIVITIES OF THE HOME 
ECONOMICS EXTENSION SERVICE 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK WITH RURAL WOMEN 
GRACE E. FRYSINGER 


Home demonstration work serves the rural home in times of well-being 
and of distress. Home demonstration agents are always to be found on 
the first line of defense aiding rural people when such emergencies as 
influenza, flood, drought, or grasshopper infestation assail them. 

The year 1931 provided opportunity for the home demonstration staff 
to prove its service in meeting the problems arising from the economic 
depression. Without change in the content of the program and with but 
slight change in emphasis, home demonstration work aided rural home- 
makers to meet as efficiently as their individual conditions permitted 
the problem of adequately feeding and clothing their families when 
almost no cash was available. To conserve available cash, the staff 
urgeda “‘live-at-home”’ farm food production and preservation program and 
gave information as to the most efficient utilization and care of available 
supplies, methods of repairing materials and equipment, and wise pur- 
chasing methods for such indispensable commodities as staple groceries 
and household fabrics. 

Rural women were helped to analyze the essential needs for satisfying 
family life and to plan for the use of available income and time and energy 
toward obtaining those objectives. Maintenance of desirable standards 
of living with less income was the keynote of the year’s endeavor. 

Home demonstration work helped rural women to supplement the farm 
income through home crafts and through the marketing of such farm prod- 
ucts as poultry, canned fruit and vegetables, and regional specialities. 
Many women reported that the money thus earned was the only cash 
available for the farm family during 1931. 

Home demonstration work also stimulated rural homemakers to serve 
others less fortunate than themselves by donating surplus food and 
clothing supplies and by volunteering personal service to put in usable 
form needed garments and other supplies. During the year home 
demonstration groups in drought-stricken areas served as local units for 
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relief agencies in locating the needy, and also in surveying available sup- 
plies and volunteer assistance. 

Home demonstration work further aided rural people to carry on at a 
time when their morale was low because of low prices, bank failures, and 
farm foreclosures. A specific program of income production and conserva- 
tion, means of making the home and home grounds attractive at but little 
or no expense, emphasis upon the relatively better condition of farm 
people over industrial people in the present crisis, and suggestions for 
simple forms of community recreation were the means to this end. 

In all states the state supervisory staff served on state-wide relief com- 
mittees and helped plan for coordination of public services to locate, 
gather, and distribute available food and clothing supplies and informa- 
tion to the needy. The extension specialists set up standards and cost 
lists for minimum food and clothing supplies which were used by represent- 
atives of relief agencies in dispensing aid. 

The household management specialists planned suggestive family budg- 
ets to help those with a minimum of available cash and in this they uti- 
lized data from available home accounts and household schedule records 
of rural women to help other rural women reduce the cost of living and 
the energy required to carry on needed household tasks. 

The specialists also trained volunteer representatives of relief organiza- 
tions regarding essential food and clothing problems and their solutions. 
They gave demonstrations before the public and to special groups of such 
activities as gardening, food canning, drying, brining, and storing food and 
renovating clothing. They held public clinics where old garments might 
be brought and advice received as to efficient methods of using and 
renovating them. Coat-making schools were held so that these ex- 
pensive garments need not be purchased. Suggestions were prepared 
for varied uses of such food products as were in abundance on the major- 
ity of farms, such as cabbage, and for products of especial importance as 
a state-wide industry. Home grinding of wheat was urged, as was the 
canning of home-grown meat products when the price of live stock was 
too low to justify live selling. 

The nutrition specialists prepared special diet lists for areas where 
pellagra was prevalent and supervised endeavors to dispense supplemen- 
tary food supplies to those who had well-defined cases of pellagra, and to 
extend knowledge of preventive measures to others in similar areas. 
They held conferences with planters employing large numbers of workers 
and persuaded them to provide adequate garden space and to allow them 
time for canning garden produce and to supplement the usual rations 
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with pellagra-preventive foods. They gave demonstrations as to possi- 
ble sources of increasing the cash income through home crafts and 
marketing of home and farm produce. 

Through home demonstration work, demonstration market gardens 
were established and public demonstrations were given by the specialists 
as to varieties and standards for products, their care, preparation for 
market, and methods of marketing, and also as to standards for coopera- 
tive marketing endeavors of rural women. 

Stressing positive health as an economy measure and the need of devel- 
oping constructive and helpful family relationships during these difficult 
times was reported by all states. 

The county home demonstration agents, like the state agents, worked 
tirelessly in meeting local difficulties. They served on county-wide relief 
committees. They carried out state and federal recommendations. 
They aided members of organized home demonstration groups by giving 
information at group meetings about how best to meet the situation. 
They trained these homemakers to pass on the essentials of this informa- 
tion to their neighbors and to those in need who could not attend meetings 
designed for that purpose; and they organized public meetings at readily 
accessible centers at which they or the specialist demonstrated essential 
food needs and low-cost diets, marketing lists, and efficient methods of 
clothing renovation. In many counties they interested rural home- 
makers in providing a sufficient milk supply to protect the health of 
undernourished children. 

Home demonstration agents also prepared circular letters, press 
articles, window displays, and exhibits to extend helpful information to 
those who could not be reached by other means. They obtained aid for 
individuals who were in need but who were unwilling to ask for public 
assistance. They interested members of home demonstration groups to 
assist in alleviating distress within the county. They urged them to 
can surplus food supplies or to donate them in fresh condition for use by 
relief agencies. They organized and supervised groups of rural women 
who conducted canning centers for those with available garden produce 
but who lacked knowledge of canning procedure. They stimulated rural 
women to feel responsible for adequate school lunches for rural children 
and in many counties home demonstration clubs canned sufficient sup- 
plies for a hot dish each school day throughout the winter months. 

In counties where families were receiving seed loans or Red Cross seed 
packets, the agents directed the planting and care of the gardens and 
canning of surplus. One state reported that many of the county pro- 
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grams planned by home demonstration groups included endeavor to ob- 
tain at least short-time jobs for the unemployed. 

Over 760,000 rural women were members of 38,358 organized groups 
which participated in home demonstration work during 1931. This was 
an increase of more than 120,000 members and 4,000 groups over the 
previous year. Since the only reward for participation in home dem- 
onstration work is the satisfaction gained from improved ideals and 
practices in homemaking, these figures indicate that home demonstration 
work was of vital service to rural women in solving the perplexing prob- 
lems raised by the present situation. 


4-H CLUB WORK WITH RURAL GIRLS 
GERTRUDE L. WARREN 


Decrease in the farm income, due to a decline in the value of farm 
commodities as well as general world-wide reduction in values, developed 
a situation in 1931 that challenged 4-H Club members to do even more 
than before to help increase the farm income and decrease farm costs. 

Reports indicate that many farm girls through their 4-H Club work in 
homemaking helped their parents to discover additional sources of 
income. Products of a garden, home canned fruits and vegetables and 
meats, bread and cakes, jellies and preserves, together with abundant 
energy on the part of rural girls, often brought these products direct from 
producer to consumer by way of roadside stands, curb markets, and door- 
to-door deliveries in villages and towns. Furthermore, the intelligent 
perseverance of these rural young people did, perhaps, more than 
any other one thing to keep up the morale of the entire farm family. 
Reports for 1931 contain many stories of how 4-H Club work brought 
rural youth not only into sympathy with their parents in meeting the 
agricultural depression but also into a happy state of mind because of 
what they themselves were able to contribute toward the economic relief 
of the farm and especially because of their willingness to get along with 
less goods and conveniences during this time of minimum farm income 
or actual loss. In turn, this sympathetic understanding on the part of 
4-H Club members made it much less difficult for parents to bring the 
family expenditures within the meager income. 

During 1931, in keeping with the “‘live-at-home”’ program of agricul- 
tural extension work, 4-H Club girls canned nearly 4,000,000 jars of 
fruits, vegetables, and meats for the winter’s food supply, or enough to 
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meet the winter needs of 20,000 farm families—a considerable increase 
over that of the preceding year. Over 100,000 of them applied their food 
club training to the preparation of nutritious meals in keeping with the 
principles of a well-balanced diet and a reduced family budget. More 
than 300,000 of them cheerfully made and repaired clothing for them- 
selves and for their younger brothers and sisters, while club stories of 
over 80,000 4-H Club girls tell how they added comfort and beauty to 
their homes at small cost by refinishing furniture, painting the wood- 
work, making simple attractive furnishings, and planting native shrubs 
around their own farmsteads. In many cases 4-H Club boys also helped 
in maintaining rural standards of living within the present reduced farm 
incomes, especially in the gardening work in which more than 30,000 4-H 
Club members raised vegetables in keeping with their family food 
budgets. 

Many stories are told of how the practical knowledge gained in 4-H 
nutrition and health club work was utilized by entire families who, 
although pressed by a limited farm income, sought to maintain their 
previous standards of living. In many cases the rural young people’s 
training in 4-H Club work, regarded in the days of adequate farm income 
as a means of interesting them in worth-while activities, was during this 
past year regarded as the safeguard of the health and happiness of the 
entire farm family. 

Through the work in personal account keeping, many 4-H Club mem- 
bers now understand exactly how they spent their money and the rela- 
tion of their needs to their present limited farm family budget. Reports 
indicate that in spite of depressed conditions they are not only earning 
but also saving money to go to college, to start farming, or to do some- 
thing else equally commendable. 

It is also evident that although 4-H young people had little money 
to spend on recreation most of them have had good times. In their 
4-H Clubs they learned how to sing as well as to work together, to 
stage community plays and pageants, and to take part in other simple 
forms of recreation that cost little but which brought cheer to all the 
people in their communities. Many states reported in 1931 an increase in 
the construction of home play equipment; in work adding to the comfort 
and beauty of the farm home and home grounds; in 4-H Club meetings 
in farm homes; and in interest in general home recreation, reading, and 
courtesies involving constructive contacts of 4-H Club members with all 
members of the rural family. This progress in popularizing creative 
recreation in the home around the family table and on the home grounds 
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counteracted much of the prevalent mental depression and revealed new 
sources of happiness through the often sudden discovery of the social 
possibilities of father, mother, sons, and daughters—thus developing the 
many intrinsic values of home and farm life which are often underesti- 
mated and unappreciated. 

More than that, individual stories reveal that 4-H Club members did 
much in improving their own health through regular health examinations, 
in keeping score cards for food and health habits and doing posture exer- 
cises; in assuming leadership in various community activities such as in 
planting and maintaining community grounds; and in general welfare and 
in helping those less fortunate—rural girls and boys who otherwise would 
have had to discontinue both their club and school work and, in some 
instances, whole families in need. In addition, 4-H Club members rea- 
lized more than ever before the importance of their work as a part of the 
general community extension program in meeting their own needs and 
those of their communities. That a large increase in community club 
improvement activities during 1931 was due to 4-H Club activities is 
indicative not only of what is being done in training rural youth to work 
and achieve together but also in building a tradition of honest public 
service on the part of all rural youth. 
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TEACHING HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT TO HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS ON VARIOUS ECONOMIC LEVELS 


GRETA GRAY anp FRANCES PITTS 

















ECENT investigation of the home management courses in the 
high schools of a large city and of surrounding smaller cities 
disclosed wide range of subject matter and suggested need for 
course revision. 

The first school visited was in a very poor district where the majority 
of the pupils lived in small, dilapidated, crowded houses. They were en- 
gaged in making and drawing plans for rather elaborate houses which 
would cost from $10,000 up and later were to plan furnishings and decora- 
tions for these. The teacher reported that she followed a syllabus made 
by a committee of teachers who had taken a course in interior decoration 
in one of the large furniture stores of the city. This syllabus was as a 
rule closely followed, although in some schools it had been modified to 
suit the average means of the pupils’ families. 

Several home management syllabi for use in different districts seemed 
to be needed, but the idea brought opposing reactions from the teachers. 
One in a very poor district who followed the syllabus without variation 
was not sure that the course should aim to improve the pupils’ present 
living conditions because in that case it would offer little as to ways of im- 
proving their own uninspiring homes or might arouse enough dissatis- 
faction to make them unhappy. She also doubted whether it would pay 
to modify the work as outlined. Another teacher in a wealthy district 
said in effect that it was impossible to make different courses for the 
different incomes, but that if a fundamental course were given the girls 
could carry over the principles to the income level upon which they lived. 
She said, “I am perfectly satisfied with the outlined household manage- 
ment course because some of the teachers in our department were on the 
committee which constructed it.”” However, in discussing a class in foods 
which she was teaching and in which the girls bought all their own sup- 
plies and cooked luncheons twice a week, she said, “Of course, this kind 
of foods course could not be conducted in a poor district.” It seems 
scarcely consistent to say that foods courses can be varied according 
to the prevalent level of living and household management courses not. 
689 
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The teachers in two other schools, one in a rather poor district, the 
other where the average annual income was about $3,000, took a different 
attitude. One said, ‘““We teach household management which serves the 
girls where they are, not where they may wish to be. I have found that 
girls are more interested in studying the type of home in which they live 
than a mythical one they may never know. Many of the girls marry as 
soon as they leave school and they need to know how to manage a home on 
a very small income.” The other said, ‘The teacher who would follow 
the outlined household management course without regard to the eco- 
nomic status of the students is a lazy teacher. In our school we made a 
survey of the income level of our pupils and found $3,000 to be the 
average annual family income. We teach to this group.” 

In line with the opinion of these two teachers, a study was made of the 
homes of families living on several different incomes, with a view to deter- 
mining which phases of home management would be best suited to their 
immediate needs. More or less arbitrarily the following incomes repre- 
senting four levels were chosen: $5,000 per year, $200 per month, $125 
per month, and $3 per day, which for full-time employment totaled less 
than $80 per month. 

This last wage permits only substandard living, but in the public 
school there are large numbers of pupils from homes on this level. Six- 
teen such homes were visited with one of the housing inspectors of the city 
health department. He spoke several languages and appeared to have 
the confidence and a sympathetic understanding of the difficulties of the 
people with whom he dealt. With his aid it was possible not only to 
view these homes but to get data otherwise unobtainable. The average 
rent paid by these families was found to be $16 a month. The typical 
house, one of three or more on one lot, was unpainted, weather-worn, 
and occupied by two families. The yard was unkempt and practically 
devoid of flowers and grass. The toilet was out of doors and frequently 
used by the families in two houses. Inside there was much crowding, and 
the kitchen was the only room without one or more beds. The floors 
were unpainted; the walls and woodwork in bad condition; window 
screens lacking or broken. The stove was covered with grease, and if 
there was a sink it was stained and dirty. There was no cooler. There 
might be a few open shelves or cupboards with doors standing open, or 
there might be food left uncovered on the tables. The furniture was very 
meager, some of it consisting of old unpainted boxes. There were no rugs. 
In the sixteen homes visited there were several sick persons in bed or just 
able to be up. 
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Sanitation, hygiene, and housewifery are phases of home management 
which, if put into practice, would be of great value to these families 
among whom there is obvious need for more sanitary handling and stor- 
age of food, more meticulous care of children and the sick, and the estab- 
lishment of habits conducive to personal and group health. However, 
soap, hot water, brushes, and pails cost money, and half of such a low- 
income frequently goes for food. Unless these topics are treated else- 
where, the home management course for children from such homes 
should emphasize knowledge of how to secure an adequate diet from the 
cheapest sources and how, when, and where to buy food in order to get 
the most for the money. The purchase, care, and repair of clothing if not 
taught in other courses also should be included. 

The homes of a small number of families in each of the other income 
groups were visited and information obtained concerning their expend- 
itures. 

The typical home supported on $125 per month income seemed to be 
one standing on a lot by itself or one of several forming a court, was 
occupied by one family only, had five small rooms, rented for approxi- 
mately $25 a month, and boasted some shrubbery and flowers, perhaps a 
lawn. The condition of the inside of the house was generally better than 
the houses of those on the lower income level. The walls were either 
painted or papered, though in some cases the surface was old and marred. 
The toilet was inside the house and there was a bathtub. The floors were 
painted. The living room floor was covered by a large rug of fabric or of 
linoleum, but those of the other rooms were bare or had on them only one 
or two small rugs. The furnishings were meager and of poor quality, 
including no household labor-saving devices and little in the way of 
comforts. 

However, there appeared to be better sanitation in these homes than in 
those previously discussed; and they could be made more attractive and 
comfortable if a little money and labor were spent in repairing, painting, 
refinishing, and re-upholstering the present furniture and adding other 
pieces from a second-hand store and such homemade things as braided 
rugs and embroidered bedspreads. Rearranging the kitchen furnishings 
and putting up shelves and hooks would often lighten the work and save 
steps. This income can provide the necessities for an average family in 
good health and a few comforts for a small family; but to get the most 
from it calls for knowledge of food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
and the apportionment of the income. It is, therefore, highly desirable 
that pupils from these homes learn to recognize and think through such 
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home management problems. There should also be work in budget 
making so that the income will be used for the things really most desired 
rather than those which momentarily catch the eye. 

The homes of the families with $200 a month were attractive, comfort- 
able, and frequently self-owned. Besides having a lawn, flowers, and 
shrubs outside, the furnishings were more adequate and included such 
labor-saving devices as washing machines and vacuum cleaners. Be- 
cause larger financial undertakings are possible, budgeting becomes a more 
valuable tool for families with this income than for those on the lower 
level. 

In a course in home management for pupils of such status it would be 
wise to include the financing of home ownership, the amount of money it 
is wise for persons in this income group to put into a home, standards of 
construction, house planning, insurance, and the investment of savings. 
It is also desirable for such students to become familiar with the utility 
values of as many household commodities as possible, and to learn to dis- 
tinguish between utility values and psychological or style values. 

The $5,000 a year family had a house and furnishings selected for com- 
fort and beauty, either real or as fashionably conceived. There were 
labor-saving devices and as a rule, household help. There was usually 
social life demanding considerable expenditure for food and clothing. 
Time seemed more valuable to the housewife than the amounts she saved 
by careful marketing and care of clothing and furnishings. 

Girls from homes of this type need to learn the cost of various items on 
the scale of living to which they are accustomed and should learn some- 
thing of investments and sources and distribution of income. These pu- 
pils have a large responsibility to society, and for this reason social and 
family relationships deserve special emphasis in their management study. 
Though girls brought up in families with $5,000 a year income are more 
likely after marriage to live on this scale than are girls from homes on 
either of the three lower economic levels, many will live in homes more 
modest than those of their parents; therefore, it is desirable that they 
learn how to solve much the same problems as those suggested for girls 
from families with incomes of $200 a month. 

Obviously, in planning home management courses for high school stu- 
dents from homes varying in economic status, different phases might prof- 
itably be stressed for each group. Stressing certain phases does not of 
necessity mean eliminating all others. However, time for those which 
seem most vital should not be cut for those with limited application, and 
for some groups certain phases seem a waste of time. 
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A KENTUCKY STUDY OF THE SUPERVISORY 
PROGRAM 


RONELLA SPICKARD 

















AT’S the use? Nothing pleases her! She sees me teach 





I don’t know where I am,”’ said a high school home economics 
teacher as the supervisor drove away. Somewhere else, 
another teacher was saying, ‘“That was real help. I shall never dread 
the coming of that supervisor. I’m sure I can improve my questions 
with the help of the clear-cut suggestions she gave me.” 

An itinerant teacher trainer in Kentucky, ambitious to acquire a tech- 
nic that would help make her supervisory visits more effective and 
inspiring to her teachers, worked out the plan for the study here reported. 

The study was conducted by preparing question sheets and having 
these filled in by the teacher and also by the supervisor when the latter 
visited the school, first at the beginning of the school year and again 
later in the year. 

The formulation of the questions was based on the nation-wide survey 
of teacher difficulties and responsibilities made two years ago under the 
auspices of the Federal Board for Vocational Education.' This had 
shown that the five major difficulties felt by the 1,403 teachers who 
cooperated were: teaching; planning and preparing daily lessons; meas- 
uring results; planning units of work; setting up objectives for home 
economics instruction. Four of these were embodied in questions for 
the Kentucky study, but measuring results was omitted because it could 
not be adequately treated under the conditions of the study. The 
questions pertained to: objectives of each unit taught, sequence of 
units, amount of time given to each unit, planning of the daily lesson, 
evaluation of the results of the lesson, analysis of the lesson as taught, 
with suggestions for improvement. 

The answers to the questions were filled in by twenty-four home eco- 
nomics teachers of one, two, three, or more than three years’ teaching 


1 Summary of Reports of Four Committees on Teachers’ Responsibilities and Difficulties. 
Compiled by Florence Fallgatter, National Chairman. Misc. 1016, Supplement to Regional 
Conference Reports of 1929, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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experience. To obtain a random selection, those chosen were the first 
ones visited whose work covered approximately all phases of the study. 
All twenty-four were college graduates, fourteen of them from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

On her first visit the itinerant teacher trainer made notes of her obser- 
vations during two lessons taught by the cooperating teacher on different 
phases of home economics or related subjects and with different groups 
of students. At the end of the day she and the teacher separately wrote 
down their answers to the questions with reference to the two lessons 
observed. The teacher’s replies were used as the background for the 
conference which followed immediately and dealt with each lesson 
separately. 

The teacher first explained to the itinerant teacher trainer her reasons 
for answering each point as she did. This brought into relief the prob- 
lems of the individual teacher as well as her ability to grasp her own 
difficulties. The itinerant teacher trainer then tried to help the class- 
room teacher to see why the one point on which she seemed most in need 
of assistance should be improved and how she might work towards this 
improvement. No comments were made on other problems or difficulties. 

On the second visit, the same classes were observed and the same pro- 
cedure followed except that to see if the teacher had made improvement 
it included attention to the difficulty discussed during the first visit. 

The records thus contained data from ninety-six lessons. Besides 
related art and science, they dealt with subject matter included in seven- 
teen of the twenty-one units suggested in the Kentucky course of study 
for home economics. 

Several outstanding points appear from an analysis of the records. 
In setting up objectives for the unit being taught, thirty-five per cent of 
the teachers did not attempt to state objectives for units of work on the 
first visit, and fifty-three per cent of those with whom the point was 
discussed had improved on the second visit. In rating the objectives 
stated, it was found that first-year teachers had the most clear-cut and 
practical objectives and that the three-year group ranked next. When, 
however, objectives for units formed the basis for discussion during the 
first visit, teachers with two years’ and above three years’ experience 
had made great improvement when the second visit was made. There is 
some indication that units involving less opportunity for manipulative 
skills were better planned. However, it seems that the efficiency of 
planning depends upon the individual teacher and not on the phase 
of home economics. 
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The teacher’s answers pertaining to sequence of units did not indicate 
reasons for the sequence except in the case of foods and clothing. This 
difficulty might have been explained by the fact that the question used 
on the blank was not clear to them. However, four teachers at the time 
of the first visit and three at the second did not know what unit would 
follow the one being taught. Nor had years of experience in teaching 
apparently given sounder judgments regarding the subject matter which 
should be offered as a foundation for any given unit or regarding sequence 
of units, for teachers with three or more years’ experience seemed to 
reason in this as inadequately as first-year teachers. 

The average number of lessons per unit adhered fairly closely to the 
suggestions in the state course of study. The greatest range in the 
number of lessons for a given unit appeared as follows: home and home 
furnishings, 9 to 30 lessons; care and repair of clothing, 7 to 23 lessons; 
wool dress, 18 to 30 lessons; breakfast and suppers, 13 to 25 lessons each. 

The rank given to plans for the daily lesson appeared inverse to the 
number of years of experience, although slightly more than one-third 
of those with whom planning the daily lesson was discussed had made 
improvement when the second visit was made. More than half the 
lessons taught by first-year teachers had a written plan of some type 
at the time of each visit. At the time of the first visit, 23 per cent left 
the space blank which asked for the plan of the lesson taught. This 
decreased to 17 per cent when the second visit was made. Thirty-five 
per cent substituted problems and questions for a plan at the time of 
each visit; 27 per cent jotted down what they attempted to teach in the 
lesson; and others gave topical outline of the lesson, list of activities, or 
topics discussed. 

It is interesting to note that in evaluating the daily lessons those 
taught by a plan containing problems and leading questions were most 
frequently ranked as satisfactory by both the teacher trainer and the 
teacher. Also, that the evaluation given to lessons by teachers of more 
experience was higher than by other teachers, while in most cases the 
evaluation by the itinerant teacher trainer decreased as the teaching 
experience of the teacher increased. Also, at the time of each visit 
the number of lessons evaluated as unsatisfactory and the number that 
showed no evidence of a plan were approximately the same, and teachers 
considered more lessons satisfactory than the itinerant teacher trainer. 
These evaluations were more nearly the same at the second visit. 

In analysis of lessons with suggestions for improvement, the record of 
the first-year teachers is interesting. Suggestions for improvement 
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were made for approximately 38 per cent of their lessons, and the majority 
were able to give reasons for the suggestions made. However, although 
this group offered ideas for the improvement of their lessons more fre- 
quently than any other group, approximately 20 per cent of them checked 
“the lesson cannot be improved’’; but the suggestions written for im- 
provement compared closely with those of the itinerant teacher trainer. 

In spite of shortcomings, this procedure was deemed of value. To 
the teacher trainer it gave a partial picture of the teacher’s work and 
information which showed some of her strong and weak points, as well 
as foundation for a conference and a later visit. Through it the itinerant 
teacher trainer helped herself to eliminate aimless visits and to hold to 
some specific problem. To the teacher, it gave assistance in discovering 
some of her own difficulties, left her with definite suggestions for over- 
coming one of them, and helped her to realize the value of planning, 
analyzing, and evaluating her work. Furthermore, to the teacher-train- 
ing institution it gave a partial picture of the type of teaching going on 
in the field and so helped to point out some weaknesses of the teacher- 
training program. Finally, in most cases it left the teacher feeling that 
she had been benefited by the visit. This may not always have been 
true, however, because so much time was consumed that there was none 
left for problems which were not on the form but which the teacher 
would like to have discussed. 

The form has been modified on the basis of shortcomings revealed 
last year and is being used again this year by the itinerant teacher 
trainer and by the state supervisor of home economics education in 
Kentucky. 

Because of the relatively small number of teachers included, definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn from this study; yet the findings point to 
certain trends and practices followed by teachers in the field. Further- 
more, it has led the itinerant teacher trainer and the state supervisor of 
home economics education in Kentucky to the following conclusions 
concerning their supervisory program: their visits have heretofore been 
too short; they attempted to offer help on too many points, rather than 
concentrate on one particular difficulty; and finally, it is just as important 
for the itinerant teacher trainer and supervisor to have definite objectives 
and plans in their work as it is for the teacher to have definite objectives 
and plans for her work. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>@>>CHANGING FROM TWO INCOMES TO ONE. In recent 
months the attempts of socially-minded employers to spread available 
employment as widely as possible throughout the community have re- 
sulted in the discharge of many married women whose husbands are 
gainfully employed. The policy of ‘‘one income in every family” has 
had as its inevitable corollary, only one income in families long accustomed 
to two. 

The secret of successful adjustment from living on two incomes to 
living on one lies in the substitution wherever possible of real income— 
that is, of goods and services secured directly without money outlay—for 
the goods and services usually purchased with the larger money income. 

What are the sources of real income to which the family can turn? 

To begin with, there is the housewife’s time. The eight hours or more 
she has been spending away from home is now available forusein making 
some of the things she has been buying ready-made, and in performing 
some of the services for which she has been paying. 

If she has been employing a maid she can take over the maid’s duties 
and dispense with her services. If she has been hiring a cleaning woman 
a day or two a week, she can now do for herself the work she was hiring 
done. If she has been sending her washing to the laundry, she can do it 
at home at a considerable money saving. 

If she is clever with her needle, she can save from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of her money outlay for clothes by buying materials and making 
them at home. She can cut her baked goods costs from one-third to one- 
half by doing most of her own baking. Homemade jellies cost very much 
less than the better grades of jellies in the stores. Home canning of fruits 
purchased direct from the grower will effect marked savings in the money 
outlay for these items. 

However, only the exceptional housewife will have either the strength, 
the ability, or the equipment to work effectively at a wide variety of un- 
familiar tasks. It is, therefore, only good sense for her to specialize in 
those activities which she can do best, which she likes to do best, for 
which she has or can secure adequate equipment, and which will give the 
greatest immediate saving in money outlay. 

697 
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There is no reason why the housewife should attempt to save the 
equivalent of her salary entirely by her own labor. She can use part of 
her time to good advantage planning and supervising the home produc- 
tion activities of other members of her family. There are numerous 
tasks which can be taken over by the children without burdening them 
unduly, tasks which should be selected with the children’s peculiar abili- 
ties in mind, tasks which must be done, and which at the same time have 
definite educational values. 

The husband, too, can use part of his leisure in the same way his wife is 
using hers, doing things he formerly paid for having done, washing and 
greasing his car, mowing the lawn, making minor repairs, and even help- 
ing with the laundry and the cleaning, should such extreme measures 
seem necessary. Effective division of labor and responsibility is possible 
today, even in the smallest of our modern families. 

By wise use of some of her time in shopping the housewife may be able 
to give her now unmarketable time a very considerable marketing value. 
She can begin revising her buying practices by eliminating the expenses 
incidental to her employment outside the home. She may be able to dis- 
pense with or to perform for herself a number of marketing services which 
were well worth paying for when she was gainfully employed. 

Then, too, the family may take advantage of a considerable amount of 
social use income—that variety of services and opportunities provided by 
the community at public expense for the use of its members. Using the 
public library eliminates the necessity of purchasing many books or maga- 
zines. Intelligent selection of really worth-while radio programs enables 
the family to pass many an evening at home just as enjoyably as if they 
had spent their money for a trip to the theater. An afternoon in park or 
playground or a game of golf on the municipal golf course will provide 
worth-while and at the same time inexpensive recreation. 

After all, not all of the readjustment need involve work. A consider- 
able amount of real income can be secured from inexpensive enjoyment of 
the additional leisure which release from regular employment may afford. 
It is entirely possible to get a high degree of satisfaction from renewing 
old acquaintances, discussing the latest books and the latest gossip over a 
cup of tea or a pot of coffee, topping off with a friendly round of cards, 
the whole involving little or no money outlay. 

A family which is forced to change rather unceremoniously from living 
on two incomes to living on one will of course do many things somewhat 
differently than before. They can find the same satisfaction in working 
together for a common end that was present when the members of the 
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family were employed at separate tasks outside the home. A family will 
succeed in its readjustment to a reduced money income in the degree to 
which it is able to get away from purely pecuniary and back to primarily 
human values. 

Are home economists today doing all they might to prepare the girls of 
today to take advantage of potential sources of real income in the business 
depressions of tomorrow? Are home economics departments doing all 
that they might here and now to provide a maximum of social use income 
for their communities in the present financial stringency?—Howarp F. 
BIGELOW. 


¢ 


>>HOME ECONOMISTS AT THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. The Home Economists in Social Work, 
which is the name by which the social service department of the American 
Home Economics Association is known to the National Conference of 
Social Work, met with the Conference at Philadelphia, May 15 to 21, as 
an associate group. The program included two independent meetings as 
well as two joint meetings, one with the family division and one with the 
health division of the Conference. 

The meeting with the family division was devoted to a round-table dis- 
cussion on “Training Emergency Workers from the Home Economics 
Standpoint,” with Helen Hanchette of the Cleveland Associated Charities 
presiding. Training was discussed from the point of view of schools of 
social work by Dorothy Kimmel of Western Reserve University; from 
the point of view of family welfare organizations by Luise Kraus Addiss, 
Charity Organization Society, New York City, who spoke on budgets, 
and by Martha Regin, Jewish Social Service Association, New York City, 
on foods; and from the public health standpoint by Anna de Planter 
Bowes of the Philadelphia Child Health Association. The main con- 
clusions were that 


1. Home economics is needed now more than ever before as its principles are 
essential to the maintenance of family life. 

2. An adequate food allowance is the most important item in relief giving. 

3. Workers should be urged to estimate relief on a budget plan even though 
adequate relief cannot be given. 

4. All available community resources should be developed and used. 


The general subject of the meeting with the health division was child 
health and unemployment. Five-minute reports were given from various 
cities on pians for alleviating the bad results of unemployment upon 
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children, and Adelaide Spohn, nutritionist of the Chicago Unemployment 
Relief, spoke on “During a Depression to What Shall We Hold Fast in 
Nutrition.” 

At the home economists’ own meeting on Tuesday, May 17, Luise 
Kraus Addiss presided. Helen Goodspeed of the home economics di- 
vision, Philadelphia Department of Education, gave a talk on “Home 
Economics and Child Training,” which was discussed by Rosemary 
Reynolds of the Philadelphia Family Welfare Association and Dr. Ruth 
Brickner of the Child Study Association, New York City. The group 
had a combination business and luncheon meeting at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford on May 19, at which Elizabeth Guilford presided. Lucy H. Gillett 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor was 
elected chairman for next year and Dorothy Kimmel, secretary. 

At a conference booth in the exhibit room home economics material 
pertinent to the interest of the group and to health and family welfare 
organization was on display, with Anna de Planter Bowes in charge. 
The booth aroused great interest and it was decided that this is an activ- 
ity which should be repeated annually if exhibit space is available.— 
ELIZABETH GUILFORD. 


¢ 


©>>-NEW JOBS FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST. The fact that 
the supply of women trained in home economics is now greater than the 
demand for them in gainful occupations is not due entirely to the present 
economic depression, for even in normal times a larger number of home 
economics graduates are coming from the schools and colleges than can 
be absorbed into business and professional positions. Present conditions, 
however, are making the situation so much more acute that home econ- 
omists must get together and think out new opportunities in this voca- 
tional field. The suggestions made beyond are the result of one person’s 
limited experience as an employment counsellor and are given in the hope 
of stimulating others with broader experience to suggest possibilities 
outside of the well-recognized fields of teaching and extension work; cafe- 
teria, tea-room, and restaurant management; hospital dietetics; and pro- 
motional home economists in a manufacturing concern. 

The personnel and management field is one that opens many opportuni- 
ties to the home economics trained woman. Few positions bring out 
executive potentialities like the management of chains of cafeterias and 
tea rooms so that the woman who can handle the intricate personnel prob- 
lems of a huge restaurant is equipped to manage other personnel work. 
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Of two women who formerly managed large tea rooms in New York City 
one is now personnel worker in a public utility holding company and the 
other is in charge of personnel in a hospital. 

Since there are few good domestic employment bureaus, the home eco- 
nomics executive witha real publicity sense may find employment bureau 
work a splendid opportunity to promote a much-needed business, even 
though the operation of an employment bureau requires a technic of its 
own learned through theoretical training and practical experience. Nor 
need she limit herself to domestic work, for while there are many employ- 
ment bureaus there are but few which tend to give better organization to 
the vocational market. 

The management of large apartment houses offers another opening for 
home economists. In New York City a few large real estate concerns 
have seen the wisdom of employing women managers, and in the 
Middle West one finds many women in this field. Particularly where 
there are a large number of small apartments, an effective woman execu- 
tive with a little tact and common sense can smooth out many manage- 
ment problems and adjust the thousand and one petty difficulties that 
arise between tenant and landlord. Some of these managers run restau- 
rants in the building or do interior decorating in addition to their mana- 
gerial duties. Most of them attend to rentals, sub-letting, collections, 
and the other details of real estate management. Sometimes the man- 
ager hires a staff of chambermaids and rents out their service by the hour 
to the tenants or for a small fee supplies vacuum cleaners and other large 
equipment and sees to it that messages and bundles are received 
systematically. 

Unfortunately, in hotels men have preempted many of the managerial 
jobs which trained home economists could occupy satisfactorily. 
Women have had hard work making inroads into the bigger positions, but 
more and more they now are breaking through, usually by promotion 
after “making good” on any work which gives experience in a hotel and 
gets them behind the scenes. Many women have entered this field by 
successfully running small country hotels which have grown out of tea 
rooms. Some of the larger chains of hotels depend upon the home 
economists on their staff to bring in a more feminine note. There is even 
rumor that they are revising the formal hotel dining room to make it more 
homelike and less forbidding. 

Hospitals should also offer more executive opportunites. There seems 
no logical reason why a home economist of real managerial caliber should 
not train herself to become a hospital superintendent. 
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There are many new jobs in the field of food production, even with the 
growing tendency to simplify service in our eating places. The young 
girl entering the restaurant business might well acquaint herself with all 
newer types of service, as well as the technic of automat, luncheonette, 
and soda fountain management. 

A women with capital can go into many phases of food production 
besides the traditional ones. One woman in New York is successfully 
running a home kitchen from which one can order a dinner in the morning 
to arrive in its various containers at the appointed time; also teas and 
parties are inexpensively catered for. Another woman runs a special 
diet kitchen and works with doctors on special dietetic problems. A 
third small business that appeals to the home economist is the manu- 
facture of candies or special cake or pastries. Too frequently a woman 
who has not been successful as an employee believes that to become an 
employer herself will solve her work difficulties. This is seldom so, and 
as a rule only the woman who has been employed in some managerial 
capacity in business in the same field should consider developing a busi- 
ness of her own. 

Home economics women are rather generally interested in advertising, 
editorial, and publicity work; yet the colleges seem not to be giving prac- 
tical vocational advice to their graduates and a clear idea of the special 
abilities needed to succeed in these fields. A woman who has no sales 
sense does not become an advertising copywriter because she has a college 
degree. A girl ambitious to talk over the radio must have a certain type 
of voice. To be a successful “continuity” writer for the radio one must 
write simply and easily. In other words, special technics are required 
for all editorial and publicity positions. Courses in journalism might 
help some home economics women in entering the editorial field. With 
many it seems to be a natural talent which requires no special training. 
With others success comes with perserverance and long experience with 
articles turned down. 

There are more opportunities for the home economics trained woman 
in the editorial than in the advertising field. Some advertising agencies 
regularly employ home economists just to work on their food accounts, 
although it is more usual for an agency to employ a food consultant who is 
engaged occasionally. Only rarely are home economists sufficiently 
trained in photography to master the technic of food photography, a 
specialized branch of the advertising field. More frequently they work 
in connection with a photographer, making up the recipes and arranging 
the food attractively. Home economics graduates with some advertis- 
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ing background may find a particularly good opening in the home centers 
of department stores. 

Social service is a professsion which home economics women are enter- 
ing, as was described in the May JouRNAL. Most family welfare agen- 
cies in the larger cities maintain special nutrition departments to give 
advice to their social workers so they may instruct families to live better 
on their budgets. Health demonstration clinics and schools also employ 
such nutritionists. It is possible for the home economist to enter the 
social work field itself as a caseworker or hospital social worker if she is 
willing to take further training in one of the recognized schools of social 
work. For, although social work is becoming increasingly more techni- 
cal, those who are willing to take this technical training are finding pro- 
fessional opportunities. 

The ultimate aim of almost every home economist is to free lance, and 
though a few women are making a good living on various free-lance 
projects, those in the home economics field have very hard sledding. 
Two attributes are necessary which are not always combined. First, 
the free-lance worker must be flexible; she must be able to combine three 
or four different phases of her profession. Second, she must have a 
sufficiently effective publicity sense to publicize herself without losing her 
professional dignity; she must be recognized as a real authority in her 
work. Some free lancers in this field are consultants to hospitals, tea 
rooms, and restaurants. Others are consultants to bankers who are 
investing capital in the food lines. Some are engaged in special research 

projects in the housing or social service fields. Others do research for 
advertising agencies. The work which is probably followed more consist- 
ently by the free-lance home economist is, of course, lecturing and writing. 
Success will depend on excellence in several of these branches of her 
work.—GERTRUDE R. STEIN. 


e 


@>*+INSTRUCTION IN PERSONAL GROOMING. The two 
simple studies here reported were made at Michigan Central State 
Teachers College in 1930-31, in the hope of learning what the needs and 
possibilities were for instruction in personal grooming and whether 
there is justification for including special units in personal improvement 
in the home economics curriculum. 

Wishing to have some measure of the need for instruction in personal 
grooming, the authors prepared a personal grooming score cord, on the 
items of which the junior author rated 130 girls who came to her on regis- 
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tration day of the summer quarter. She checked each item on the list in 
which each girl being observed was considered unsatisfactory. From 
this sampling of 130 cases the following interesting figures are available: 
unsatisfactory as to cleanliness of hands, 45 per cent; cleanliness of hair, 
27 per cent; cleanliness of face and neck, 28 per cent; cleanliness of cloth- 
ing, 25 per cent; pressing of clothing, 21 per cent; mending of clothing, 9 
per cent; care of shoes and hose, 14 per cent; appropriateness of clothing 
to occasion, 45 per cent; appropriateness of jewelry to dress and occasion, 
29 per cent; beauty of line and color in clothing, 46 per cent; wearing 
quality of clothing compared to cost, 9 per cent. 

Without any particular analysis, these figures show the need for practi- 
cal work on personal grooming. The usual statement, ‘Oh, every girl 
knows those things!” is not true, even with a group of college girls on 
parade as on registration day. Repeating this experiment with other 
groups would, no doubt, throw emphasis on other special needs. A 
class of boys or girls might find the use of a similar survey an interesting 
beginning for a series of units in a study of personal appearance. 

During the regular session two home economics students who were in 
the senior author’s class in experimental psychology conducted an experi- 
ment to determine if the study of personal grooming brings results that 
are worth dollars and cents to the individual concerned. A group of 26 
girls were scored on personal appearance by four judges, including the 
dean of women, the social director of the girls’ dormitory, the head of the 
early elementary education department, and the junior author (then 
critic teacher in home economics). The excellence of these ratings is 
evidenced by an average intercorrelation of 0.69, giving an estimation of 
combined reliability of 0.90, figures which indicate that data of this type 
possess a degree of accuracy adequate for valid investigations in this field. 

On the same afternoon the same girls were rated as to their desirability 
as teachers, on the assumption that they ranked alike in professional 
training. The judges were six advanced men students in school adminis- 
tration, five of whom had had extensive administrative experience. 

The twelve girls receiving the lowest ratings as prospective teachers 
were paired as nearly as possible. For the next two weeks one girl from 
each pair (chosen at random) received instruction as to how to better her 
personal appearance. This work was done through short personal 
interviews with the critic teacher in home economics and with advanced 
students in the home economics department. The lessons were kept 
secret from the other six girls, who were used as controls in the experi- 
ment. At the end of the two-week period, the twelve girls were again 
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rated by the men students in administration, who had no knowledge of 
the grooming lessons, and the changes in their ratings of the girls as pro- 
spective teachers were noted. The experimental group made an average 
improvement of 6 per cent as compared with 1 per cent for the control 
group. Three of the girls in the experimental group made average gains 
of from 10 to 14 points after they had had these few lessons in grooming, 
and the greatest gain made by the control group was 4 percent. With 
larger numbers of girls, a longer training period, and more careful pro- 
cedures, more marked differences might reasonably be expected, and for 
other vocational fields besides teaching. 

The results of even such simple studies suggest that home economists 
need have no qualms about including in their subject matter material 
with such practical life values. They need not apologize for their 
interest in nor be dubious of the value of an active, aggressive attack on a 
field where social and professional need is so imperative—MILTON B. 
JENSEN and MILDRED N. ROBISON JENSEN. 


$ 


2@>>TRUTH IN FOOD ADVERTISING. The need for a closer 
bond between advertiser and home economist has long been felt and in 
this age of rapid developments seems more than ever necessary. In 
the past few years many improvements have been made by commercial 
concerns in the type of material used in furthering sales of their products. 
Many organizations have installed research laboratories and departments 
of home economics where tests are conducted which actually prove the 
worth of their products; some use other means to check the accuracy of 
their descriptive statements before these are published. Yet there still 
may be found in advertisements phrases which are exaggerated, which do 
not tell the whole truth, or which when read by the general public are 
deceptive in the impression given. Such statements cause much dis- 
may and trouble to the consumer who is really eager to secure the best 
values for her family. 

This situation presents an opportunity for the trained home economist 
to do her bit. Realizing this, the executive committee of the American 
Home Economics Association suggested to its subject matter divisions 
that it would be appropriate for them, if they so desired, to organize com- 
mittees to help others to judge the value of advertising within their 
respective fields. In line with this, the division of food and nutrition 
has recently organized a committee on ethical practices. The members 
are as follows: Margaret S. Chaney, chairman, Connecticut College, 
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New London; Marjorie Black, California Dried Fruit Research Institute, 
San Francisco; Hilda Faust, University of California, Berkeley; Gladys 
Hartley, University of Arizona, Tucson; Hazel Munsell, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C.; P. Mabel Nelson, Iowa State College, 
Ames; Julia Outhouse, University of Illinois, Urbana; Margaret Sawyer, 
General Foods Corporation, New York. 

In attempting to serve as a clearing house for questions regarding mis- 
leading statements or other unethical practices in advertisements of food 
products, the committee has neither the desire nor the facilities to under- 
take research such as that carried on by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association and Consumers’ Research, Inc., both of 
which are already conducting detailed studies which attempt to prove 
or disprove the claims of advertisers or (in the confidential service to 
members of Consumers’ Research) to show comparative values of differ- 
ent products. For the time being at least, the work of the committee of 
the food and nutrition division will consist of assembling reliable pub- 
lished information about products, claims for which are susceptible to 
proof by this means. 

In order to place the results of this work at the service of those who do 
not have access to the more technical sources of information, the commit- 
tee will cooperate with the JouRNAL oF Home Economics by regularly 
sending in material for publication in a suitable section of the magazine. 
This material will consist of data such as those on which the Committee 
on Foods of the American Medical Association bases the granting of its 
seal of approval and which are regularly printed in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. It is hoped by this means both to aid 
home economists in judging the real value of the food materials advertised 
and to help in eliminating fraudulent statements regarding them. 

Although the American Home Economics Association is not able to 
make technical tests of the products advertised in its JOURNAL or to 
grant any formal seal of approval, it has always used every available 
means to avoid ambiguous, misleading, or false statements in its advertis- 
ing pages. The ethical practice committee of the food and nutrition di- 
vision stands ready to render any possible help in maintaining high pro- 
fessional standards in this part of the magazine. 

The committee on ethical practices asks any who are interested in the 
problem of truth in advertising food products to send in information re- 
garding advertising statements about such goods which are known or 
suspected to be untruthful or deceptive. With any such notification 
should come accurate data as to time and place of publication, name and 
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address of the concern responsible, and any other illuminating informa- 
tion. Communications may be sent to any member of the committee.— 


MARGARET S. CHANEY. 
e 


=®>>A ROMAN BANQUET. A new venture in correlating Latin 
with home economics was happily effected this year in the senior high 
school of Vincennes, Indiana. The Latin Club wished to give a Roman 
banquet and asked the aid of the home economics classes. Preliminary 
conferences showed that the students and faculty in both departments 
were enthusiastic over the scheme and anxious to have a dinner in which 
as far as possible all details would be carried out in true Roman style. 

Following hours of study into Roman life—customs, costumes, homes, 
and cookbooks—committees were formed who made plans for the ban- 
quet. On consulting such authorities as the Classical Journal, Latin 
Notes, Harper's Classical Dictionary, and A Day in Old Rome by W. S. 
Davis, many interesting things came to light concerning the Romans and 
their habits of living. 

The dining tables were placed to form a three-sided square, with a 
carving table and reclining benches (Jecti) for the men (women never 
reclined on benches except on rare occasions). Their bread was usually 
of coarse wheat made without a leavening agent. Olive oil was used in 
place of butter (butyrum). Poultry on the whole seemed to be the meat 
in greatest demand. Pork also was always popular and was often served 
in the form of whole roasted pig, never complete without a crown of ivy. 
Eggs were likewise very popular, and apparently no banquet was com- 
plete without eggs in the first course. The fish used was salted fish or 
else shell fish. The list of vegetables was great, and any or all would be 
in keeping with Roman life—artichokes, beans, beets, cabbages, carrots, 
onions, peas, parsley, leeks, truffles, radishes, turnips, lentils, melons, 
pumpkins, and salad greens. Their fruits were mainly apples, plums, 
quinces, grapes, and olives. They were fond of spices. 

Poppy seed mixed with honey seemed to be a standard for dessert. 
Honey was used for sweetening in place of sugar (saccharum). Wines 
were served at the end of the meal as well as between courses. 

Finger bowls were always used between courses. Knives and forks 
were unknown and only spoons were used at the table. Slaves serving 
the meal were not allowed to wear gold or purple. Their tunics must be 
dull in color. 

The Latin Club offered final suggestions for the menu, and the home 
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economics girls executed their wishes. On the night of December 21 the 
guests arrived, boys in /ogas and girls in sfola, to find posted in the corridor 
a picture of a large chained watch dog with a Latin inscription “Cave 
Canem” (Beware of the dog). 

At the entrance of the dining room and on the floor was the greeting 
“Salve” (Hail). One slave met the guests at the door and solemnly 
spoke the words “Dextro pede” as warning against the terrible misfor- 
tune sure to follow if one neglected to enter with the right foot foremost. 
The guests marched in to orchestra music and arranged themselves at 
tables where candles furnished the only light. Each guest received a 
rolled scroll with the following menu in Latin: 


Gustatio (Appetizers): pickles, celery, olives, radishes, green onions, sardines on 
toast 

Cena (Main course): whole roasted pig garlanded with ivy, chicken, creamed 
peas, spiced beets, and brown bread 

Impomenta et Libum (Dessert and Cake): pastry made with nuts, dates, raisins, 
honey, and eggs; fried cakes and sweet cake made of dark flour, eggs, and 
honey—served with honey and poppy seed 

Vinium (Wine): a drink made of spices, tea, water, grape juice, vinegar, sweet- 
ened with honey 


The girls serving the dinner were dressed in tunics of dull-toned cheese- 
cloth. Amid cheers from the guests, they marched in a procession 
around the diners, carrying the food on big trays which they placed on 
the carving table from which the viands were served. Since they were all 
amateurs at carving a whole roast pig and preferred not to have an 
audience, during the meat course a screen was placed to hide the carvers. 
While plates were served from behind the screen, the program was carried 
on at the table. 

Finger bowls and towels were passed just before the guests began the 
meal and set before them between courses, a necessary part of the ban- 
quet, since there was no silver except spoons and eating was done with the 
fingers. Between the dessert and the final wine course, the guests were 
served with apples and crowned with wreaths of ivy in accordance with 
an important Roman custom. 

The last ceremony consisted in sprinkling perfume on the heads of all 
the guests, who departed hilarious and happy at the end of the three- 
hour feast. 

This banquet was such a marked success that the History Club immed- 
iately began to make plans for a special historical dinner.—Letta M. 
WAMPLER. 
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=@>>CLOTHING AND HEALTH IN A SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAM. In the fall of 1931 the faculty executive committee at the 
South High School in Fort Wayne, Indiana, decided to have assemblies 
which should be given by the different departments of the school and 
which everyone in school could attend free of charge. The health 
department was made responsible for one to be given April 22. William 
Tilden spoke to the school in October, and in December another speaker 
discussed foods. With both foods and sports already used once during 
the year, it was decided to concentrate on the hygienic aspects of clothing 
for the assembly program. The girls’ physical education department 
and the clothing department agreed to help the health department put 
on an assembly to show how clothing has progressed from the point of 
view of health in the last hundred years. 

The first step was to collect old clothing from attics and storerooms to 
show styles of the past. For about a month girls and boys brought in 
old dresses, hats, coats, shoes, bags, parasols, and gloves which had been 
worn in their families. These were all labeled (with white name tapes 
sewed into them) as they came in so that the lenders would get back 
everything provided for the occasion. Each article was classified ac- 
cording to the period in which it was used and the occasion for which it 
was worn. Enough pupils volunteered to wear the clothes so that we had 
children of the right size for all the garments without making many 
alterations. 

A boy who had had experience in speaking in the gymnasium (the only 
place in the building big enough for the whole school to assemble) was 
selected to announce the features of the program. 

The first event was a dress parade showing dresses worn in the various 
decades from 1840 to 1932. Some of the more interesting of these were 
an old riding habit of 1840 with a skirt at least two yards long; two silk 
mull dresses, one worn over a hooped skirt and one over a corded petti- 
coat, a wedding dress of 1880 with a bustle (we had no bustle so a pillow 
was used instead); several dresses of the gay ’90’s; children’s dresses of 
many years back; bathing and gym suits of 1910, 1920, and 1932; and 
some dresses made by the clothing classes in 1932. All together about 
fifty dresses were displayed. 

After the parade, the physical education department showed how some 
of the clothes might have appeared in action. 

Next came an old-fashioned gym class, directed by a girl in a 1914 
dress. Most of the girls in the class wore their gym rompers, but mixed 
among these were old bloomers and middies of ten and twenty years ago. 
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The last three features were dances: a minuet danced by four girls in 
costumes of 1840, an interpretative dance of the modern day given by 
one of the dancing classes, and a tap dance done by two girls in modern 
sweaters and skirts. 

The assembly lasted about thirty minutes and more than one hundred 
girls took part in it. No one who saw the assembly could dispute the 
fact that during the last hundred years clothing has advanced a long way 
so far as its healthfulness is concerned.—Epi1tH CRowE. 
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EDITORIAL 


>> MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE ON HOMEMAKING EDU- 
CATION. The aims of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and of home economists are identical on so many points that mutual 
understanding and close cooperation are of first importance. In calling 
a national conference on homemaking education in Minnesota on Monday, 
May 16, the day preceding the formal opening of the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Congress and by asking a representative group of 
home economists to draw up the program, Dr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, provided a remarkably good 
opportunity for the home economists and their friends in the parent- 
teacher group to discuss their mutual problems, and the success of the 
meeting more than justified the effort. 

The program for the three sessions was very carefully arranged both to 
tell what education for homemaking includes and how it is conducted 
by the schools and extension service, and to give the members of the 
Congress opportunity to express their opinion and present their problems 
in connection with it. 

As a start-off, the morning session was planned to show the extent of 
subject matter used in the various phases and levels of homemaking 
education. Miss Swain, the president of the American Home Economics 
Association, was chairman, and her long experience with parent-teacher 
groups as supervisor of home economics in Chicago gave her added quali- 
fications for explaining the philosophy of the topics presented. These 
were the five usual divisions of home economics subject matter, anda very 
brief description of each was given, Dr. Esther McGinnis of the American 
Home Economics Association speaking on the family and its relationships, 
Lucy Studley of the University of Minnesota on family economics, Mary 
E. Sweeny of the Merrill-Palmer School on food and nutrition, Ethel 
Phelps of the University of Minnesota on textiles and clothing, and 
Blanche Halbert of Better Homes in America on the house. 

The afternoon session was devoted to ‘“‘Homemaking Education for 
Boys and Girls in Our Public Schools,’ with Commissioner Cooper as 
chairman. Two clever skits, two films, and a demonstration of a class in 
action showed vividly how the work is done in junior and senior high school 
711 
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home economics classes, in classes for boys, and in schools for exceptional 
children. This dramatic presentation was most effective, and its im- 
pression was made more permanent by excellent explanatory statements 
on the printed program. Congratulations are due to the committee of 
local home economics teachers who worked it up under the leadership of 
Frances R. Kelley and Maude J. Miller, supervisors of home economics 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. All five numbers were so concise and went 
with such snap that ample time was left for a discussion led by Mrs. J. K. 
Pettingill, secretary of the Congress. 

Home economics extension work and vocational home economics were 
the theme of the evening, and it too was presented partly by skit and 
demonstration. Local 4-H Club band and chorus gave typical music, 
and 4-H Club members, homemakers, extension specialists, home 
demonstration agents, and the teacher and members of a vocational 
homemaking class were the characters in a one-act play ‘“‘A Picture of 
Homemaking Education” by Mildred Schenck, Druzilla Kent, and 
Eva Blair. The philosophy and methods of the work were briefly ex- 
plained by Mrs. Josephine Arnquist Bakke, in charge of girls’ club work, 
Iowa; Christine Finlayson, state supervisor of vocational home economics, 
North Dakota; and Julia Newton, Minnesota state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension. Excellent statements on the program provided some- 
thing tangible for the audience to take away. 


¢ 


+©>>+THE FIELD WORKER IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION. Probably the only regret which home 
economists feel over the year of work which Dr. Esther McGinnis has 
given to the parent education program of the American Home Economics 
Association is that she is not free to continue it and must in September 
return to her former position as associate professor at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. Since she is no longer avail- 
able it is a pleasure to announce that Dr. Lemo T. Dennis has been 
selected to succeed her. 

Dr. Dennis comes from Rochester, New York, where she has been 
working with the Rochester Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, directing its Observation Home for Problem Children and giving 
help to parents in their homes and through group instruction. This work 
in the social service field followed varied experience in teaching home eco- 
nomics in schools and colleges, including courses in home management 
and the direction of practice houses. A graduate in home economics from 
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the University of Nebraska, she has devoted her advanced study to the 
social and economic problems of the family, including family relationships 
and child development. She spent a term at the Merrill-Palmer Nursery 
School, and received her master’s degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. In 1930-31 she held a fellowship from the Spelman Fund 
and devoted it to work at Cornell University, where she was given the 
degree of doctor of philosophy for study in family relationships made 
through the departments of rural social organization, child develop- 
ment, and psychology in cooperation. 

It is a satisfaction to realize that each of the three women chosen as 
field worker in child development and parental education (a rather cum- 
bersome and misleading title, for which unfortunately no more satis- 
factory substitute has been found) has been able to round out the work 
on the side of some special and essential interest. Miss Richardson’s 
unusual administrative ability and acquaintance with educational 
institutions and workers enabled her to outline the whole program and 
survey the status and possibilities of home economics in the general field 
of parent education. Dr. McGinnis, with her special knowledge and 
experience in the field of child development and methods of parent educa- 
tion, strengthened the work going on in different parts of the country and 
built up a valuable body of reference material and teaching helps. Dr. 
Dennis’s experience fits her to carry on along the lines already laid down 
and to develop certain ones which have so far received less attention— 
especially the important one of home management as a factor in child de- 
velopment and family relationships. 


$ 


@>>TEACHING HOME MANAGEMENT. The difficulty and 
importance of teaching home management or homemaking which will 
function in the present life of a school or college girl and at the same time 
will help her toward an intelligent understanding of the problems which 
she will meet in her future homemaking, is suggested forcibly in the 
article by Miss Zuill on page 671 and by that of Miss Gray and Miss Pitts 
on page 689. Perhaps the first essential to successful teaching of home 
management is an appreciation of the scope of the task itself. In her 
recent study “Trends and Needs in Home Management,” Dr. Elizabeth 
Judy Bond emphasizes that “home management should integrate the 
social, educational, recreational, industrial, and economic aspects of 
family life.” In contrast to that narrower point of view which empha- 
sized housewifery, meal planning, and budget making, she suggests that 
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A course in home management should be given over to the task of the interrelation- 
ship of the many activities of the home and the family, and the formation of judg- 
ments in regard to their relative values; and in the light of these, determine courses of 
action which will give satisfaction and right balance to the family group and will 
make them a contributing factor in the community. 


Dean Henry W. Holmes forcefully presented a similar picture in his 
address on “Homemaking and the Personal Equation” in the JoURNAL 
for November 1929, pages 797 to 808: 


Homemaking, I insist, involves leadership. It is more important for the home- 
maker to know how to win and hold the eager and affectionate cooperation of every 
member of the home group than it is for her to make the best pies or sew the finest 
seams. If she must be ignorant about some of her material it is better for her to 
be ignorant of food stuffs and linens than human organisms. But she should be able 
to hold the whole complex of home duties and the stuff with which she is to work, 
from salt to sorrow, from passion to pennies, in one illuminating and inspiring 


conception. 


A second essential is an appreciation of the actual conditions in the 
homes from which the students come, of the practical possibilities for the 
gradual improvement of these conditions, and of the homes which the 
students probably will make for themselves later. Such appreciation 
comes with experience, observation, and study of social and economic 
conditions, specific and general, and in periods of progress and prosperity 
as well as of retrenchment and depression. Two or three years ago, 
Henry Ford prophesied in Stone and Webster’s Journal that the home 
of the future will be as different from the present dwelling place as the 
automobile from the old stage coach, and that the chief agent in this 
transformation will be electricity. Meanwhile, members of yesterday’s 
two-car family are today using public transportation or walking to work or 
in search of it. 

The wise selection of subject matter alone cannot assure success in a 
home management course. The success or failure of the instruction may 
hinge upon its organization to meet the needs of a specific group. The 
best modern educational methods may be applied in vain to problems 
which do not touch the life of the student. Thus, a third essential to 
good teaching in this field concerns itself with the organization and pro- 
cedures of the class. These are best based upon pupil needs, interests, 
abilities and upon objectives which when achieved become in turn starting 
points for developing a finer skill in the management of home problems. 

So planned, the home management course—on whatever level—may 
become for each girl a part of an experience which will tend to make of 
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her a homemaker who in return for money, time, energy, and thought 
expended, demands the best in welfare and happiness for herself and 
her family. 


¢ 


>+@>>-PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN SUPERVISION. To the 
teacher, submerged in the depths of daily routine and classroom detail, 
supervision is a sort of periscope upon which she depends for a glimpse of 
the world above and beyond, and from which she gains reassurance and 
courage to plow ahead under full steam. 

To the supervisor it seems primarily the task of a go-between who, in 
vouching to higher authority for his teachers, accepts responsibility to 
help each of them to make as fine a contribution as possible towards 
achieving certain ultimate and immediate objectives. In The Super- 
vision of Secondary Subjects, Willis L. Uhl shows six fundamental consid- 
erations to lie at the base of supervision: general educative objectives 
and their relation to subject matter, familiarity with teacher-pupil activi- 
ties which will make possible the attainment of these objectives, the 
organization and allocation of subject matter so that its mastery tends 
toward specific aims, attention to general teaching procedures in an effort 
to strengthen their effectiveness, and the formulation of standards of 
achievement, as well as plans for the measurement of accomplishment in 
that field. 

When to this sixfold responsibility is added the complex subject matter 
found in home economics, supervision becomes a task for the super- 
woman. Peculiar difficulties are met in formulating home economics 
curricula because of the scope and certain elusive qualities of its materials 
of instruction. Invention and scientific discovery constantly call for 
change in home procedures, and the instability of social and economic 
conditions shifts the need for emphasis on specific details. There are 
countless vocational ramifications, human implications, and practical 
applications. Little wonder, then, that in some few cases such things 
as courses of study, equipment, prerequisites, schedules, textbooks, 
achievement tests, and timely publicity have in the supervisor’s mind 
tended to eclipse her teachers’ need for specific, sustained help with con- 
crete problems. Little wonder, too, that many supervisors who consist- 
ently give valuable, sympathetic aid and encouragement to their teachers 
seldom try to analyze the procedure objectively. In this connection 
Miss Spickard’s study reported on page 693 offers valuable and timely 
suggestion. 
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>> MARGARET JOHNSTON. The death on May 31 of Margaret 
Johnston, supervisor of home economics for the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education, removed an exceptionally valuable and well- 
beloved member of the home economics profession. Born in Red Wing, 
Minnesota, on June 6, 1870, she was a graduate of the Stout Institute of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, taught for twenty years in Wisconsin and for 
eleven in Waukegan, Illinois, and had been with the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education since 1920. She died in the Marcus 
Daly Hospital at Hamilton, Montana, the home of her mother and sister. 

Regarding her professional work, Dr. G. P. Hambrecht, director of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education, says: 


As supervisor of the home economics work in the vocational schools of the state, 
Miss Johnston has done much fine, constructive work which has won nation-wide 
recognition. She has put great emphasis upon the creation of the home atmosphere 
in the school, and upon home visiting by teachers so that they may have the knowledge 
necessary to enable them to utilize and to supplement the work of the home in the 
training of prospective homemakers. This work will find fruitage in the bettered 
home conditions of thousands of these people for years to come. 


What her friends and colleagues felt about her personality is shown by 
this statement of the Wisconsin Home Economics Association: 


It is not only as an outstanding educator in her field that we mourn her demise but 
to those of us who were intimately acquainted with her, her departure comes as a 
personal loss. 

Her pleasing, charming personality, her genial disposition, and her splendid spirit 
of cooperation and helpfulness won her the respect of her co-workers and the esteem 
and allegiance of those under her supervision. She was an untiring, faithful worker, 
always ready to render assistance but never officious. The height of her ambition was 
to render service, and that she succeeded in a full measure is evidenced by the prog- 
ress and advancement made during her twelve years of service as supervisor of voca- 


tional home economics. 
As a token of the high esteem in which she was held by her associates she was by 
them presented with a life membership in the American Vocational Association. 


Y 


' 

+6>>A COOKBOOK IN BRAILLE. To a person who can see, it 
seems miraculous that a blind one can cook; yet many do it for their own 
families and some even in commercial establishments. Certain maga- 
zines for the blind carry one recipe in each issue, but otherwise their only 
way of getting a recipe has been to hear and remember it. Now there 
is one American cookbook in Braille, thanks to the efforts of Mr. C. F. F. 
Campbell, director of the Detroit League for the Handicapped. 
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The cookbook chosen for this purpose was A unt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, 
the collection of sensible, moderate-priced, appetizing recipes and menus 
prepared by Ruth Van Deman and Fanny W. Yeatman of the Bureau of 
Home Economics to be sent out in answer to the requests from listeners- 
in on the home economics radio programs released from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Library of Congress paid for making 
the Braille plates from its special appropriation for the reproduction of 
printed matter for the adult blind. Since this is the most expensive part 
of producing a book in Braille, this assistance cut the cost in half. The 
printing was done at the Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. The volume is perhaps twelve inches square and three 
inches thick, substantially and neatly bound in brown. The regular re- 
tail price is two dollars, a low figure for Braille, but in order to extend the 
usefulness of the book, a limited supply for sale at 50 cents each has been 
made available through a gift from a member of the Junior League of De- 
troit, and the Library of Congress has sent complimentary copies to all 
the agencies that have contact with the blind—nearly two hundred in all. 

We cannot resist the temptation to let a few quotations from letters by 
blind users of the book show what it is doing. 


For years we who are handicapped, have been wishing for a cookbook in Braille. 
We are expected to prepare meals for our families and for those who, having sight, 
can learn how to prepare meals in all women’s magazines and daily newspapers. 


The book is wonderfully written and will be a great help to me as I have to cook 
for a restaurant this summer. 


Well, I ordered the book as soon as I discovered that it was ready and it came last 
Friday. I am perfectly delighted with it. It is just what I have needed ever since 
I took over the culinary department of our home. It is certainly a great relief to 
know that I can use a recipe a second time without having to depend on my memory 
from the last time I used it. And then, to have all those lovely new ones! Iam sure 
my entire family will appreciate your work in giving me the book more and more as 
time goes on. Iam driving them to distraction just now talking about it. It is hard 
for them to realize that it is the first cook-book I, a blind woman, ever had when the 
house has been full of them all our lives. It has really been to me, the cook, like 
“water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink.” 


¢ 
>A “LESSON OF THE DAY.” Dr. Marc Peter, Minister of 
Switzerland to the United States, when he was presiding at the opening 
meeting of the Academy of World Economics in Washington last April, 
read something that he had chanced to see a few days before and that 
seemed to have significant reference to the present troublous times. 
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It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years—not in the lifetime of most 
men who read this paper—has there been so much grave and deep apprehension; 
never has the future seemed so incalculable as at this time. In our own country 
there is a universal commercial prostration and panic, and thousands of our poorest 
fellow-citizens are turned out against the approaching winter without employment, 
and without the prospect of it. In France the political caldron seethes and bubbles 
with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon the horizon 
of Europe; while all the energies, resources, and influences of the British Empire are 
sorely tried, and are yet to be tried more sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly 
Indian insurrection, and with its disturbed relations in China. 


Of our own troubles no man can see the end. They are, fortunately, as yet mainly 
commercial; and if we are only to lose money, and by painful poverty to be taught 
wisdom—the wisdom of honor, of faith, of sympathy, and of charity—no man need 
seriously to despair. And yet the very haste to be rich, which is the occasion of this 
widespread calamity, has also tended to destroy the moral forces with which we are 
to resist and subdue the calamity. 


This “Lesson of the Day” was published in Harper’s Weekly on Octo- 
ber 10, 1857, almost exactly seventy-five years ago. 

Discouragement and encouragement alike come from such realizations 
that fundamental moral values remain the same regardless of economic 
and social change and of whether or not it is the vogue to give them 
recognition. It is discouraging that truth must repeatedly be crushed to 
earth and lose the impetus of former effort before she can rise again, but it 
is encouraging to find how often society has survived periods in which she, 
like it, has been as depressed as now. 


¢ 


>@>*SOPHISTICATION AND A SPELLING LESSON. Many of 
us have perhaps been veering away further thah we realized from the old- 
fashioned standards of right and wrong. In our reaction against nine- 
teenth century hypocrisy and squeamishness we have tolerated, some- 
times almost admired, what is currently dubbed sophistication, and have 
overlooked the fact that while the first two syllables suggest wisdom, 
the whole word signifies a perversion of wisdom that is in essence dis- 
honesty. In judging novels and plays and movies, even the personal 
conduct of our acquaintances, has not our fear of seeming prudish or 
ignorant of life made us tolerant of things that we know are bad? And 
in so doing have we not done our bit in maintaining the false standards of 
conduct in business, politics, and private life whose results we so much 
deplore? Our reason tells us that wholesome life for society or the indi- 
vidual comes not by merely avoiding or ignoring evil but by promoting 
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the things that are pure and honest and lovely and of good report. We 
seem to have grown timorous in applying this simple principle to our 
everyday judgments of men and things. Perhaps we need the “Spelling 
Lesson” which Logan Pearsall Smith so neatly gives us in More Trivia. 


The anecdote which had caused the laughter of those young people was not a thing 
to joke about. I expressed my conviction briefly; but the time-honoured word I 
made use of seemed unfamiliar to them—they looked at each other and began whisper- 
ing together. Then one of them asked in a hushed voice, “It’s what, did you say?” 

I repeated my monosyllable loudly. 

Again they whispered together, and again their spokesman came forward. 

“Do you mind telling us how you spell it?” 

“T spell it with a W!” I shouted. “W-r-o-n-g—Wrong 

¢ 

>>FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS. The fate of next year’s 
appropriations for the federal agencies promoting home economics is as 
uncertain when this editorial is written as two months ago. We can 
only repeat that whatever the outcome, the sums granted are sure to be 
somewhat cut below the original estimates and services correspondingly 
reduced. Also, there is every reason to believe that when Congress 
takes up appropriations for the following year, it will be as anxious as 
ever to reduce taxes, and the supporters of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and its publications, the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the various educational organizations in the federal government will 
have to present their case with all the force they can muster of numbers 
and arguments. Nor should they wait until then. The Congressmen 
will all be at home this summer and anxious to get in touch with their 
constituents. Friends of home economics have a plain civic duty to tell 
their representatives and senators that they believe that these federal 
agencies render legitimate social service and that it would be false 
economy to cut short activities now under way in a manner to destroy 
the value of work already done or to rob the home and society of services 
which, especially in a time of depression, help to maintain a safe and 
wholesome standard of living. 


? 


¢ 


>>>+ATLANTA. Registration, 914. Weather, mostly hot. Spirit, 
excellent. Hostesses, uniformly gracious. Programs, stimulating. New 
president, Frances Zuill, University of Iowa. Next meeting place, 
Milwaukee. Complete reports in September Bulletin and October 
JOURNAL. 






































RESEARCH 


THE EFFECT OF FAT ON SHRINKAGE AND SPEED IN THE 
ROASTING OF BEEF 


MARY THILLE, LUCILLE J. WILLIAMSON, AND AGNES FAY MORGAN 







SHE early experiments in meat roasting (1, 2, 3, 4) dealt with 
Kd NX effect of temperature, time of heating, and method of heating 

2) on the cooked product and its extractives. Morgan and 
SJ Nelson (5) later used metal skewers to hasten the time of 
roasting and obtained reduction in the losses with increased palatability 
of the meat. Alexander (6) has more recently published the results of 
the study of a large number of beef roasts. These findings bear out the 
conclusions of earlier work, that is, that the better grades of meat may be 
roasted with less loss, except for fat, and that this better meat usually has 
a high fat content. 

An attempt was made by the authors in the Laboratory of Household 
Science, University of California, Berkeley, to discover the rédle which 
fat may play in altering not only the palatability of the cooked meat 
but the time required for cooking and the losses involved. The rate of 
heat conduction by fat as compared with that of the other constituents 
of meat was the chief problem considered. 

The fat of adipose tissue is contained in small sacs of collagenous tissue; 
some of these burst during the application of heat, and the fat is set free; 
others of stronger construction resist both boiling and roasting for some 
time, until the envelope is transformed into gelatine; then the fat flows 
out,and the membrane collapses and becomes browned. The fat of older, 
better nourished animals may thus resist the rendering process longer 
than that of others and consequently alter the behavior of the meat dur- 
ing cooking. 

Masters and Smith (7) investigated the changes in the character of 
fats during the process of cooking, but they confined their experiments 
to the changes which occur when fats are cooked with flour. However, 
they found that hydrolysis does not take place to any great extent. 
Other studies by Blunt and Feeney (8), Denton (9), and Morgan and 
Cozzens (10) were concerned chiefly with the absorption of fat by fried 
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foods, particularly doughs, and with the resulting changes in the fat con- 
stants. Little has been done to discover the effect of the presence of 
fat upon the penetration of heat in cooking or the preservation of volatile 
and other constituents of meat. However, a large number of palatability 
tests have been made in recent years upon cooked meat of varying degrees 
of fatness under the sponsorship of a committee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 

Among these may be mentioned the work of Nelson, Lowe, and Helser 
(11) who reported on 54 rib roasts taken from carcasses of known history, 
calves, yearlings, and two-year-old steers, half of each group being feeders 
and half in fattened or finished condition. They recorded greater total 
cooking losses as well as greater loss of drippings in the fat roasts than in 
the lean and a shorter cooking time per pound for the former than the 
latter. However, since the average weight of the fat roasts was twice or 
more that of the lean group, it was impossible to judge whether size or 
fat content played the predominant rdle in this difference. Cline, Trow- 
bridge, Foster, and Fry (12) tested the effect of various oven tempera- 
tures upon cooking losses and palatability of several types of beef roasts. 
They concluded that a lower oven temperature—125°C. as compared, for 
instance, with 165°C.—decreased the cooking losses while increasing the 
time required to reach a given internal temperature—57°C. or 70°C. 
The actual losses of 6 types of roasts varied from 7 to 14 per cent at the 
lower oven temperature, 125°C., and 9 to 20 at the higher temperature, 
165°C. When still higher oven temperatures, up to 260°C., were used, 
the losses increased to 30 per cent. No relation was observed between 
size of roasts and cooking losses nor between size and time per pound 
required for cooking when various cuts were compared. However, 
boneless roasts appeared to require more time for roasting than those con- 
taining bones. Latzke (13) found, as had the earlier workers, that the 
time required for the meat to reach a given internal temperature was 
greater the higher the temperature sought and that the rise in tempera- 
ture which occurred after the meat was removed from the oven varied 
inversely with the temperature at removal. Moreover, this rise varied 
directly with the temperature of the oven, the higher the oven tempera- 
ture the greater being the rise after removal. The lower oven tempera- 
tures, 110°C. and 125°C., were judged to give a greater uniformity of 
cooking, less total cooking loss, less evaporation, but less drippings, than 
did the higher oven temperature, 175°C. At 125°C. oven temperature, 
rare beef roasts required 14.19 minutes per pound; medium-done roasts, 
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16.44 minutes; and well-done roasts, 22.91 minutes. This does not in- 
clude the period of post-cooking rise after removal from the oven. The 
corresponding cooking losses were 16.8 per cent of rare and 22.3 per cent 
of well-done roasts. 

It seemed of interest to determine the specific réle of fat in the length 
of time required for beef rib roasts to reach a given internal temperature 
in an oven maintained at a given temperature and in the accompanying 
total loss in weight as well as distribution of the constituents of the loss. 
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CHaArtT 1. RATE oF HEAT PENETRATION INTO FAT 


Effect of various temperatures upon fats. Preliminary experiments upon 
beef suet were undertaken in order to determine the behavior of this 
tissue under conditions of roasting. The smoking point of various 
samples of beef fat was found to vary from 178° to 195°C. Samples of 
solid beef suet as well as of pork and mutton fat were heated in an oven 
at varying temperatures for one hour and the resulting colors of the fat 
were noted. At 200°C. the beef fat was light brown, the pork fat still 
lighter in color, and the mutton fat golden brown. At 218°C. the beef 
suet was golden brown; at 238°C., medium brown; at 246°C., dark brown; 
and at 260°C., burned. The pork fat remained a light brown until 
burned at 260°C., and mutton fat was distinctly darker in color at each 
temperature than the beef fat. Judged by this test and taking into 
account the longer period of heating of some roasts, the oven tempera- 
ture thought best for the fat roasting was 210°C., and this was used 
throughout most of the experiments. 
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Rate of heat penetration into beef fat. ‘The rate of heat penetration into 
fat was observed by inserting a thermometer into balls of beef fat weigh- 
ing close to 890 grams and noting the rise in temperature through the 
glass door of an oven held at 230°C. The balls rested on wire netting 
so that the melted fat drained away. Heat penetration was very slow at 
first. As the fat softened the rate of heat conduction increased and be- 
came much more rapid after the fatty tissue reached a temperature near 
the melting point. The results of this experiment are given in chart 1, 
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CHART 2. RATE OF RENDERING Out oF FAT 


They would seem to indicate that surface fat increases the rate of heating, 
since it melts early in the heating period, and that interior fat, which 
would remain solid during much of the cooking, retards heat transfer. 
However, the change in shape of the fat ball as the suet was rendered 
may have complicated the matter of heat transfer. The fat in the surface 
layer of a roast might not offer the same rate of heat conduction as the 
fat in a globular suet mass, as is shown by the more rapid rise in tempera- 
ture below 50°C. by the thermometer placed under the fat layer of such 
a roast illustrated in chart 3. 

Rate of rendering of beef fat. Experiments in rate of rendering out of fat 
show that the fat is removed at a surprisingly uniform rate. One- 
hundred-gram spherical masses of beef suet, some of which were solid 
pieces and some made up of finely divided suet, were heated on wire net- 
ting in an oven held at 225°C. The rendered fat was removed from 
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beneath the wire every five minutes, after the first ten minutes of heating. 
The amount rendered in each interval is shown in chart 2. It will be 
noted that the finely divided suet rendered up its fat more rapidly than 
did the solid pieces. 

Method of roasting. Roasts of three ribs each, either the first, second, 
and third or fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs taken from 3- to 4-year-old ani- 
mals were used. These were cooked as standing roasts in automatically 
controlled, well-insulated gas ovens in open pans of uniform size. The 
oven temperature was 225°C. when the roasts, which registered 3° to 7°C. 
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CHART 3. DistRIBUTION OF HEAT DuRING ROASTING AND COOLING 
I Center 
II Above bone 
III One-half inch from edge 
IV Just under fat layer 
{ Removal from oven 


internal temperature, were placed within. The oven temperature 
dropped within 7 to 10 minutes to 210°C. and was maintained thereafter 
at that temperature. 

The roasts were equipped in all cases with three accurate thermometers, 
6 inches in length, the bulb of one inserted to the center of the thick 
muscle, “rib-eye”’; one at one-half inch distance from the outer edge just 
under the layer of fat if fat was present; and the third just above the bone. 
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Temperature readings were made regularly through the glass oven doors. 
When the thermometer in the center of the rib-eye registered 65°C. the 
roasts were removed from the ovens and any further rise in temperature 
was noted as the roasts were allowed to cool for from 16 to 18 hours. The 
total loss of weight, weight of drippings, weight of rendered fat, and condi- 
tion of interior of meat were noted. In some cases slices of both the raw 
and cooked meat were removed from the center and the surface in order 
to determine the water and fat distribution under varying conditions. 

Rate of heat conduction. A comparison of heat conductivity of the vari- 
ous meat constituents was made; four thermometers were used in certain 
cases, three placed as described above and the fourth inserted one-half 
inch from the side, making muscle the medium of conduction. Thus, 
thermometer I registered total heat conduction; thermometer II, con- 
duction by bone; thermometer III, conduction by muscle; and thermom- 
eter IV, conduction by fat. As shown in chart 3, thermometer III rose 
most rapidly at first, but at about 50°C. was exceeded in heating rate by 
IV, which thereafter registered the most rapid rise and fall of any part of 
the roast. This coincides with facts shown in chart 1, that fat is a poor 
conductor of heat while solid but good after it melts. Bone would appear 
to be a poor conductor of heat as shown by the relatively sluggish rise 
shown by thermometer II. Upon cooling, this same order of heat con- 
duction was observed. Incidentally, these curves show a continued rise 
in temperature of the meat after removal from the heated oven only in 
the case of the two inner thermometers, a fact also observed by Latzke 
(13). This is somewhat lessened by metal skewers, which act as good 
conductors of heat from meat to the cooier atmosphere surrounding it (5). 
The outer parts of the meat appear to begin losing heat at once, as might 
be expected. The average rise in temperature shown by the center ther- 
mometer of 18 roasts averaging 3,280 gm. in weight, after removal from 
the oven was 8°C., with a range of only from 7°C. to 11°C. This is close 
to the range seen by Latzke in much larger roasts and in an oven held at 
125°C. 

Both naturally fat and lean meat was used and a number of pairs of 
roasts from the same carcass were included. The chief variation, how- 
ever, was secured by using (1) roasts from which the natural layer of 
external fat was carefully removed, (2) those which were allowed to retain 
this layer, and (3) those which were wrapped completely in a half-inch 
layer of beef suet, so that heat penetrated at all points through the layer. 
About thirty roasts were examined in all. Since in some cases the natural 
fat layers retained in group 2 were nearly one-half inch in thickness and 
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in other cases this layer was very thin, sometimes as little as one-sixteenth 
inch, it seems best to report the data in only two groups, that having thick 
surface fat, either natural or added, and that having either no fat cover- 
ing or a very thin natural layer. 

Time required for roasting. As shown in table 1, the amount of time 
required to reach the desired internal temperature varied a good deal, but 
tended to be distinctly less in the fat covered roasts, 23.4 and 19.3 minutes 
per pound respectively in the fat and lean surfaced groups. The internal 
composition of each piece of meat was found to vary astonishingly even 
in roasts which yielded similar fat and water percentages. The amount 
of connective tissue, placing of the fat, and size and arrangement of the 
muscle fibers all appear to exert an influence both on the rate of heat con- 
duction and on the shrinkage. 

Although the average weight of the lean-surfaced roasts is less than that 
of the fat-covered group, 2,790 as compared with 3,666 gm., it is improb- 
able that the shorter roasting period per pound can be ascribed solely to 
this, since individual pairs of roasts may be seen to exhibit the difference 
in speed of cooking even when the weights are nearly equal. On such 
comparison of roasts 14 and 20, 26 and 7, or 13, 28, and 27, it is plain that 
a longer heating period per unit of weight is required by the lean-surfaced 
roasts in every case, even though they be equal to or larger than the fat 
roasts. Most of the difference in weight of the two series is due to the 
blanket of fat added to the fat-surfaced group. This is illustrated in 
roasts 27 and 28 which were duplicates from the same carcass. 

A similar relation was observed by Nelson, Lowe, and Helser (11) in a 
comparison of length of cooking period required by roasts from relatively 
thin and fat animals, but since the latter group of roasts weighed in most 
cases about twice as much as the former and since no attempt was made to 
vary the amount of surface fat, no conclusion could be drawn as to the 
predominating influence of weight and proportion of fat. Rib roasts 
from unfattened calves, yearlings, and two-year-olds required 24.6, 21.4, 
and 21 minutes per pound to reach an internal temperature of 57°C., while 
similar cuts from fattened animals required only 20.5, 19.6, and 18.3 
minutes per pound. The agreement with the averages shown in our 
series, 23.4 and 19.3 minutes per pound, is excellent, particularly since 
the internal temperature used in the latter series was 65°C. and the oven 
temperature was 210°C. as compared with 125°C. for the main roasting 
period used by the Iowa investigators. Cline, Trowbridge, Foster, 
and Fry (12) have found that higher oven temperatures definitely reduce 
the time required for cooking. 
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1932] ROASTING OF BEEF 
TABLE 1 
Speed of cooking and losses in roasting beef with and without much surface fat 
TIME IN OVEN = LOST AS 
(at 210°C.) | & DRIPPINGS Fi 
starace ar | eure |  |ae tel Bg nears 
: Total Ib. 5° Fat = 38 
grams | ‘vies | les oe an pal oe 
Little or no 15 1702} 85 | 22.6|23.1 Very lean, surface fat re- 
surface fat moved 
14 2789) 144 | 23.4/29.2) 2.0) 0.7|\26.5| Very lean, 7 inch layer of 
surface fat 
19 | 3044| 147 | 21.9/24.0) 3.1) 0.2/20.7| Very lean, » inch layer of 
surface fat 
8 2284) 112 | 22.3/26.3) 2.8) 0.5|23.0) Surface fat removed, me- 
dium fat interior 
6 3664; 160 | 19.8'29.5) 3.2) 1.1/25.2} Surface fat removed, me- 
dium fat interior 
24 | 2364) 124 | 23.8132.4) 3.2) 0.4.28.8) Surface fat removed, me- 
| | dium fat interior 
25 2209) 138 | 28.3)33.2| 6.6) 0.526.1| Surface fat removed, me- 
| dium fat interior 
26 3155} 175 | 25.1/30.2) 4.6) 1.3/24.3) Surface fat removed, fat 
| interior 
28 | 3813) 185 | 22.0/29.9) 3.3) 3.0\23.6| Thin layer surface fat, fat 
interior, duplicate of 27 
29 2878) 159 | 25.1 Thin layer surface fat, fat 
interior 
Av. | 2790 23.4'28.6| 3.6 0.9)24.1 
Thick layer 20 2663) 127 | 21.6,27.1|11.7| 0 614 8} Surrounded by fat layer, 
of surface lean interior 
fat 13 3348) 145 | 19.6)34.2/10.4) 1.3,.22.5) Surrounded by fat layer, 
lean interior 
5 4280) 164 | 17.4/29.7| 8.9} 0.7,.20.1) Natural fat layer § inch, lean 
interior 
7 3322| 127 | 17.4/28.3)11.5) 0.5)16.3) Natural fat layer § inch, lean 
| interior 
3 2840) 118 | 18.8|28.3) 8.8) 0.9118.6) Surrounded by fat, medium 
| fat interior 
9 4334| 187 | 19.5|37.5/14.1| 1.0/22.4) Surrounded by fat, medium 
| fat interior, duplicate of 10 
10 | 4415) 195 | 20.0:36.9)15.4) 1.0/20.5| Surrounded by fat, medium 
fat interior 
27 4550) 197 | 19.7/40.9)18.2} 0.2/22.5) Surrounded by fat, fat in. 
terior 
30 =| 3386) 163 | 21.8 Surrounded by fat, fat in- 
terior 
1 3491) 135 | 17.5 Fat, with thick natural fat 
layer 
Av. | 3666 19 .3/32.9)12.4| 0.8/19.7 
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Loss in weight. The total loss of weight was distinctly greater in the 
fat-blanketed than in the other group, 32.9 as compared with 28.6 per 
cent. That this extra loss was made up solely of fat is shown by the fact 
that the loss of volatile material was lower in this group, 19.7 instead of 
24.1 per cent. In all cases comparisons had to be made among roasts 
which had been subjected to nearly the same amount of oven heat, and 
the results in general agree with the conclusion of Sprague and Grindley 
(1) that moisture losses are proportional to length of time of roasting. 


TABLE 2 
Effect of skewers upon speed of roasting beef with and without much surface fat 


























Fs} TIME IN OVEN = LOSS AS 
51/82/38 (at 210°C.) | = | DRIPPINGS = 
sos. | | abl os (|e elie rewanes 
n io) ca r < 
i g% a3 Total ib. 55 Fat to 34 
groms| groms| Ses | Ses | ent | cont | cent | cent 
Little or no | 16 | 533 | 1802) 66 | 16.6)22.5 Duplicate of 15, table 
surface fat 1. Surface fat re- 
moved 
17 | 533 | 3280) 113 | 15.6/27.1| 2.2) 1.8/23.1| Duplicate of 18, lean, 
vs inch natural fat 
layer 











Thick layer of | 18 | 533 | 3773) 100 | 12.0,26.0)10.6) 1.7/13.7| Lean, uniform fat layer 
































surface fat added 

12 | 533 | 4102) 127 | 14.0,32.2)13.5) 1.5)17.7| Surrounded by fat 

21 | 263 | 4004) 125 | 14.1 | Oven at 232°C. 

11 | 175 | 4059) 148 | 16.5)33.6,13.5) 1.2/18.8| Surrounded by fat, dup- 
licate of 12 

23 | 175 | 1819) 71 | 17.7 Oven at 232°C., dupli- 
cate of 22 

22; 88 | 1818) 75 | 18.7 Oven at 232°C. 





In several cases nickel-plated copper skewers were used to reduce the 
time required for roasting. The data on these roasts are reported in 
table 2. Here again the fat-covered roasts are seen to reach the desired 
internal temperature more speedily than do the lean-surfaced pieces when 
the same weight of copper skewers is used. Roasts 17 and 18 from the 
same carcass illustrate this point; both had 533 gm. of skewers, but the 
fat-covered duplicate required only 12.0 instead of 15.6 minutes per 
pound for cooking. The effect of increasing weight of skewers in de- 
creasing time of roasting is seen in duplicates 11 and 12 and in the series 
of roasts 21, 22, and 23. Comparisons of skewered and unskewered 
duplicates may be seen in roasts 16 and 15. 
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Shrinkagein size. Measurements of the rawand cooked cuts were made 
as indicated in the figure on this page. The raw roasts measured 
quite uniformly 8 to 10 inches in length, 3 to 5 inches in height, and 5 to 
7 inches in width. Shrinkage in length and width and increases in 
height occurred in all cases during roasting. The greatest variation as 
well as largest values in these changes, shown in table 3, occurred in the 
group from which the fat layer had been removed and the least in the fat- 
blanketed group. The average of all volume changes indicates a consid- 
erable net shrinkage which is greatest in the lean roasts and in the verte- 
bral dimension. 
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THE METHOD OF MEASURING THE ROASTS 
AA’ Length, raw 
BB’ Height, raw 
CC’ Width, raw 
AA” Length, cooked 
BB” Height, cooked 
C”A Width, cooked 


Distribution of water and fat. In a few cases water and fat contents 
were determined in slices of the meat, raw and cooked, taken from the 
surface or the center of the rib-eye muscle. As shown in table 4, loss of 
water occurs in the center of the meat as well as on the surface. It is to 
be assumed that such loss is greater near the surface, but our determina- 
tions of water in the raw surfaces were not numerous enough to establish 
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this. The cooked surfaces, however, are seen to contain 4 to 6 per cent 
less water than the cooked centers; and the raw centers, 7 to 9 per cent 
more water than the cooked centers. There is a tendency for these losses 
of water to be lower in the fat-covered groups of roasts, but the most de- 
cisive factor in drying is seen to be the length of roasting time. 


TABLE 3 
Shrinkage in size of beef rib roasts 





AMOUNT OF ROAST | TIME IN — GAIN IN 
SURFACE FAT | NUMBER | OVEN | ~~~ | HEIGHT REMARKS 
Length | Width 





minutes | per cent | per cent | per cent 
Little or no 4 80 9 33 30 

surface fat 15 85 14 44 15 | Duplicate of 16, lean interior 
8 112 35 39 20 | Medium fat interior 


24 124 24 33 4 | Very fat interior 
25 138 13 $2 15 | Very fat interior 
14 144 25 47 15 | Lean interior 
19 147 12 36 16 | Lean interior 
6 160 24 40 9 | Medium fat interior 


16 66 18 38 15 | 533 gm. skewers, lean 
17 113 11 33 10 | 533 gm. skewers, lean 





Av. 18 39 15 





Fat interior 

Very lean interior 

Very lean interior 

Fat interior 

Duplicate of 10, fat interior 
Fat interior 





Thick layer of 7 127 20 35 
surface fat 20 127 11 35 
13 145 8 36 
5 164 12 24 
9 187 16 41 
10 195 15 40 


ss 
Aor Aa a 


23 71 11 40 12 | Oven at 232°C., 175 gm. skewers 
22 75 16 45 18 | Oven at 232°C., 88 gm. skewers 


18 100 25 12 | 533 gm. skewers, lean 
21 125 10 43 9 | 263 gm. skewers, oven at 231°C. 
11 148 11 31 5 | 175 gm. skewers 








Av. 13 36 9 




















The fat content of the centers of the cooked meat was in all cases 
greater than that of the raw meat, and in the fat-covered group the fat 
content of the cooked surfaces was nearly always greater than that of the 
cooked centers. An exception is found in roast 18 which was skewered 
and cooked at an exceptionally rapid rate. But in the group from which 
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the fat had been removed this was as often as not reversed. The influ- 
ence of interior rather than surface fat is observable in the latter case. 
A similar penetration of fat into lean of baby beef is mentioned in the 
report of an investigation at the Illinois Experiment Station (14) in which 
10 per cent of the fat melted out of the adipose tissue was estimated to 
have penetrated into the lean, the fat content of the latter being thus 
increased by 1.5 percent. This figure compares with the 2.4 per cent in- 
crease shown by the centers of our lean-surfaced series and the 3.4 per 
cent of our fat series. 


TABLE 4 
Change in water and fat distribution in meat due to roasting 













































































WATER CONTENT FAT CONTENT 
neat euarace INTERIOR ‘a Raw Cooked Raw Cooked 
= ee dose (COMO! does | cor’ Tiome | Gor” 
+ mE By me ee eo ms 

suenutes jn | pa pa pd = | S | p pond 
16 Little or no | Very lean 66 76.3) 64 5| 70.2 1.5 2.7) 1.6 
15 surface fat oe 85 76.3) 67.0, 69.0 1.0) 1.4) 2.5 
17 a 113 74.3) 59.3) 63.4 1.5) 5.8) 3.9 
14 7 ee 144 75 4) 62.1| 66.3 3.4) 5.6) 4.4 
19 +e 147 74.8) 60.6) 70.3 2.1) 3.4) 3.3 
6 Medium fat 160 52.6) 61.9 6.1) 3.0 
24 Very fat 124 | 75.3) 71.4} 53.6] 60.2] 3.4] 6.2) 6.8|11.5 
25 ow 138 | 5.0] 6.7| 7.1/10.9 
26 vs Nl 175 | 64.2) 67.7) 52.0) 56.2/16.4/11.4/12.018.5 
iin soc cndinnknd beeeeeeanas amas 73.7) 58 id 64.7 4.2) 5.6) 6.6 
18 | Thicklayerof| Very lean 100 73.4) 66.0) 66.4 .9| 1.3) 3.6 
20 surface fat ae 127 65.8) 71.8 4.5) 2.4 
13 “ «6 145 74.2| 62.4] 68.0 1.3} 8.0] 3.8 
5 Medium fat 164 60.7) 66.7 6.7) 3.1 
9 sis ” 187 59.2) 63.7 9.3) 5.8 
10 - - 195 57.6) 61.7 12.9/11.5 
SE TE eo CCIE ee Ie yc a 73.8} 61.9) 66.3 1.6) 7.1) 5.0 




















Conclusions. 1. Fat plays a réle in the speed of heat penetration into 
meat, the direction of its influence depending upon the location of the fat. 
Exterior fat speeds up the rate of heat penetration but interior fat may 
retard it. This is due to the change in heat conductivity of fat as it 
passes from the solid to the liquid condition. 

2. The total cooking loss in weight of fat roasts is greater than that of 
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lean roasts, due to the rendering out of surface fat; but volatile losses in 
the former are less than in the latter. 

3. The shrinkage in size of fat roasts is less than that of lean roasts. 
This shrinkage is greatest in the width dimension, is less in the length, 
and is compensated for partly by an increase in height. 

4. The surfaces of cooked meats are drier than their centers, the cooked 
centers drier than the raw centers, and this drying of the centers by cook- 
ing is less in fat-covered than lean roasts. 

5. In the fat-covered roasts the fat content of the centers of the cooked 
meat is less than that of the surfaces but greater than that of the raw 
centers. This increase is the natural result of the melting and penetra- 
tion of surface fat. In the lean-surfaced roasts the fat content of the 
cooked centers is greater than that of the raw centers, but greater or less 
than that of the cooked surfaces in accordance with the placing and 
amount of interior fat. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decen- 
tralization. Reports of the Com- 
mittees on Blighted Areas and Slums, 
Large-Scale Operations, Business and 
Housing, Industrial Decentralization 
and Housing. Edited by Jonn M. 
Gries and James Forp. Washington, 
D. C.: The President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, 1932, pp. 245, $1.15. 

The substance of the facts here brought 
together is thus stated in the introduc- 
tion: “Slums cost money. They are 
the most expensive form of housing 
known, and it is the community that 
pays for them. . . . However great 
the cost of wiping out slums, it is not so 
great as the cost of maintaining them.” 
The recommendations challenge busi- 
ness interests to improve working class 
housing drastically and promptly, not 
only as the alternative to housing de- 
velopments with public funds but also 
as offering an immense market to in- 
dustry. Although many chapters are 
addressed primarily to men of business, 
the book contains information vital to 
all concerned with wholesome daily 
living. The illustrations of actual slums 
and good large-scale developments add 
to its value for the general reader. 


Homes Should Be Near Workshops. By 
H. KAMPFFMEYER. Stuttgart: Julius 
Hoffman, 1932, pp. 70, 6.80 marks 
{$1.63}. 

This double number of Housing and 

Building, published as a paper-bound 


book, fully illustrated, is based upon 
material collected by the secretary 
of the International Housing Associa- 
tion upon the question of the distance 
between a man’s home and his work. 
The garden city movement, town plan- 
ning in Soviet-Russia, and the coloniza- 
tion of the unemployed are discussed, the 
whole forming a valuable addition to the 
literature on housing. 


The Art of Being a Woman. By O1ca 
Knorr. Edited by ALAN PorTER. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1932, pp. 307, $3.00. 

“An attempt at a natural history of 
women in present-day society” by one 
of the first women to pass through the 
regular Viennese medical schools, a 
specialist in gynecology and a follower 
of Adler, now devoting herself to medical 
psychology. Her conception of the 
development of the young girl, and the 
situations and attitudes of adult women, 
married and unmarried, leads to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the art of being a wo- 
man can never consist in being a bad 
imitation of a man. It can consist only 
in being equal, independent, and coop- 
erative; in understanding human nature 
and human capacities and in applying 
the knowledge first of all to oneself.” 


The Sexual Side of Marriage. By M. J. 
Exner. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 252, 
$2.50. 

A book for laymen by the former 
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director of the division of educational 
measures, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, which steers between over-sim- 
plification on the one hand and too 
great technicality on the other and gives 
the essential facts accurately and ob- 
jectively. Endorsed by leaders in social 
hygiene and related fields. 


Health and Home Nursing. By GEORGE 
MARGARETTA Dovucitas. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932, pp. 383, 
$2.50. 

This well-illustrated textbook on home 
nursing is primarily concerned with 
giving accurate information about activ- 
ities and procedures practicable for use 
by the untrained person in the home and 
with developing a scientific attitude 
toward the subject. Included also are 
lists of supplementary reading, sugges- 
tions for teaching material, and a brief 
historical survey. 


Planning Residence Halls for Under- 
graduate Students in American Col- 
leges and Universities. By HARRIET 
Hayes. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, pp. 247, $2.25. 

This “handbook for the use of college 
officers and members of building com- 
mittees” attempts to formulate stand- 
ards or desirable practices on certain 
points necessary for an administrative 
policy that combines educational vision 
with practical efficiency. The author 
is associate in personnel guidance at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Household Physics. By WALTER G. 
Wuitman. Second Edition, Revised. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1932, pp. 502, $2.75. 

In this revision of a well-known text- 
book “‘for girls both in general and in 
home economics courses,’ much new 
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material has been added, particularly in 
the fields of heating, refrigeration, radio, 
television, and the various forms of 
radiant energy. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. 
By Ira D. Gararp. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 
296, $2.75. 

A book intended “to introduce pro- 
spective chemists to the field of organic 
chemistry, as well as to offer a concise, 
rounded course” to other groups of stu- 
dents, including those in home economics. 
Special attention is given to compounds 
occurring in foods and to dyes. The 
author is professor of chemistry in the 
New Jersey College for Women. 


Guidance in Secondary Schools. By 
LEONARD V. Koos and Grayson N. 
KEFAUVER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, pp. 640, $2.50. 
A textbook for courses in guidance, a 

manual for administrative officers, and 

a record of the nature, possibilities, and 

present extent of the guidance movement 

in secondary schools. Part I is con- 
cerned with informing students of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities; Part 

II with securing information concerning 

students; and Part III with guiding the 

individual student; while Part IV dis- 


cusses organizing guidance service. Se- 
lected references are included. 
Social Changes in 1931. Edited by 


WituiaM F. Ocpurn. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
pp. [143], $1.00. 

These twenty papers reprinted from 
the American Journal of Sociology are 
here brought together to present a picture 
of the year’s developments. Among 
those of special interest to home econ- 
omists are ‘““The Family” by Ernest R. 
Groves, ‘““‘The Child’”’ by Grace Abbott, 
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“Women” by Chase Going Woodhouse, 
and “Education” by Charles H. Judd. 


American Public Health Association Year 
Book 1931-1932. New York: Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1932, 
pp. 232, $1.85. 

The organization lists and reports of 
the Association, the latter including sev- 
eral from committees working on prob- 
lems of nutrition and child hygiene. 


Program Making and Record Keeping. 
By Ruts Perkins. New York: The 
Womans Press, 1931, pp. 201, $2.00. 
The application of educational prin- 

ciples to program building as developed 

in the various programs of the 

Y. W.C. A. Its practical suggestions as 

well as its philosophy should be helpful 

to other groups trying to build up 
educational programs for young women. 


National Directory of Commodity Speci- 
fications. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 130. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards. Pre- 
pared by CLARENCE W. INGELS under 
the direction of A. S. McALLISTER, 
Chief of the Division of Specifications. 
Washington, D. C.: United States 


Government Printing Office, 1932, pp. 

548, $1.75. 

“An attempt on the part of the De- 
partment of Commerce to collect and 
publish a classified list and brief descrip- 
tions of the standards and specifications 
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formulated by the national technical 
societies, the trade associations having 
national recognition, or other organiza- 
tions which speak for industry or with 
the authority of the Federal Government 
as a whole.” Includes also the names 
and addresses of standardizing agencies, 
directions for obtaining copies of specifi- 
cations, and an alphabetical index of 
commodities listed. A revision of the 
first edition of 1925. 


How To Be a Clubwoman. By HELEN 
Cow tes Le Cron and Epitrx Wasson 
McE roy. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1932, pp. 158, $1.50. 
The purpose, organization, and con- 

duct of women’s clubs, with suggestions 

as to the duties of officers and members, 
are simply told in these chapters, part of 
which have already appeared in Better 

Homes & Gardens. 


Business Opportunities for Women. By 
CATHERINE OGLESBY. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1932, pp. 300, 
$2.50. 

The information here brought together 
about possibilities in various lines of work 
is clearly stated and organized and, while 
it does not attempt to give statistics, avoids 
some of the over-optimism frequently 
found in such books. Girls with home 
economics training will find helpful sug- 
gestions not only in the sections on arts 
and crafts, fashion, and nutrition, but 
scattered through various others. 
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ABSTRACTS 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food 
Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


The physical growth of boys, Dorr EARL 
Zook. Am. J. Diseases Children 43, 
No. 5 (1932, May), p. 1347. 

The author has described in detail a 
method for determining the volume in 
cubic inches of the body or its individual 
segments by water displacement. Sup- 
plemented with anthropometric meas- 
urements and repeated over a series of 
intervals, this method offers a new means 
of studying physical growth. Detailed 
data are given of measurements of 164 
boys from 5 to 19 years old.—E. P. D. 


The specific effect of vitamin B on 
growth, B. Sure, M. C. Kirk, and 
M.E. Smiru. J. Nut. 5, No. 2 (1932, 
March) pp. 155-162. 

Experimental evidence is presented to 
show that the physiological effects of 
vitamin B are not due solely to its 
appetite-stimulating function. Litter- 
mates which received equal restricted 
amounts of basal B-free diet but with 
one receiving vitamin B in the form of 
yeast showed a difference in weight in- 
dicating a specific effect of this vitamin 
on growth. Other litter-mates receiving 
unlimited amounts of the B-free diet 
plus yeast showed still better growth— 
this effect being attributed to increasing 
the plane of nutrition. Vitamin B is, 
therefore, believed to have a dual func- 
tion: (1) a stimulation of growth unre- 
lated to food intake, (2) production of 
growth by increasing the plane of nutri- 
tion by stimulating appetite —G. M. D. 


Failures to produce experimental dental 
caries in the white rat with high car- 


bohydrate diet and bacillus acido- 

philus or with vitamin D deficiency. 

C. A. Litty. J. Nut. 5, No. 2 (1932, 

March) pp. 175-181. 

Several of the postnatal factors sug- 
gested as possible causes of dental caries 
have been studied. Four groups of white 
rats were fed for a year on the following 
diets: (1) Mendel’s normal diet, (2) 
Mendel’s diet with 53 per cent of sucrose 
replacing an equivalent amount of 
starch, (3) diet 2 with tri-weekly oral 
inoculations of a pure culture of bacillus 
acidophilus, (4) Steenbock’s rachitogenic 
diet. In none of these groups did any 
dental caries develop.—G. M. D. 


Is the vitamin B content of milk under 
physiological control? F. L. GuNpDER- 
son and H. Steensocx. J. Nut. 5, 
No. 2 (1932, March) pp. 199-211. 
The conclusions reached from a study 

of the vitamin B complex of cows’ and 

goats’ milk are summarized by the auth- 
ors as follows: ‘Hopkins’ conclusions 
relative to the high concentration of 
vitamin B in cows’ milk could not be 
confirmed. No essential differences were 
found in the vitamin B content of milk 
produced by cows of the Holstein, 
Guernsey, and Durham breeds. The 
period of lactation did not appear to 
have any influence. Milk produced on 
pasture and fresh green alfalfa did not 
contain any more vitamin B than milk 
produced on silage and dry feed, thus 
confirming results obtained by Osborne 

and Mendel. Increasing the vitamin B 

intake both absolutely and in relation 

to the amount of milk secreted had no 
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discernible effect on the vitamin B con- 
tent of cows’ or goats’ milk. It appears, 
therefore, that the maximum vitamin B 
content of milk is under definite physio- 
logical control.”—G. M. D. 


A basis of rationing for federal prisoners, 
P. E. Howe and A. H. MacCormicx. 
Am. J. Pub. Health, 22, No. 4 (1932, 
April) pp. 375-380. 

Weights of type foods proposed per 
man per day for rationing federal pris- 
oners include 0.80 Ib. of flour, starches, 
and cereals; 1 pt. milk; 0.10 Ib. dried 
beans or peas; 1.0 lb. roots and tubers; 
0.60 Ib. other vegetables; 0.15 Ib. fresh 
or canned fruits; 0.08 Ib. dried fruit; 
0.25 Ib. sugar; 0.15 Ib. fats; 0.03 lb. eggs; 
0.75 lb. meat (whole carcass) and fish; 
0.10 lb. coffee, tea, or cocoa; and 0.12 
Ib. spices and food adjuncts. These 
were derived from a study of current 
mess practice in various prisons and 
from modifications made in the light of 
our present knowledge of dietary needs. 
These quantities of foods are compared 
with the R. O. T. C. mess and the Garri- 
son ration of the United States Army, and 
their cost on the basis of contract prices 
of type foods is compared with the cost 
of food which had been actually used in 
two prisons in a year.—H. K. S. 


Studies in nutrition. An inquiry into 
the diet of families in Cardiff and 
Reading, E. P. Catucart and A. M. 
T. Murray. Med. Research Council 
Special Report Series No. 165 [London] 
1932. 

Diets of 56 families in Cardiff and 57 
families in Reading, working class com- 
munities with divergent industrial and 
environmental conditions, furnished on 
the average about 3,000 calories per man 
per day. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the calories were derived from protein, 
32 per cent from fat, and 58 per cent 


from carbohydrate. The increase in 
fat intake with rising income was more 
marked than the rise in protein intake. 
The proportion of fat in these English 
dietaries was definitely higher than had 
been found in earlier Scottish diets. 
The relation of the diet to income level, 
parental capacity, and physical condi- 
tion of the children is discussed. On the 
average, about 57 per cent of the income 
was spent for food. There was no 
evidence of serious malnutrition in the 
families studied.—H. K. S. 


Chemistry of cooking. I. Chemical 
changes of carbohydrates in the sweet 
potato according to various methods 
of cooking, Osamu Srnopa, Svuzu 
Kopera, and Cutyo Oya. Biochem. 
J. 25, No. 6 (1931) pp. 1973-1976. 
Cooking causes a decrease in soluble 

sugars and dextrins, but there is an 

increase in the starch fraction. The 
digestibility of the raw substance is 
lower than that of the boiled or steamed. 

—R. L. 


The use of certain constituents in bread- 
making with particular reference to 
the problem of staling, L. H. Batey. 
Cereal Chem. 9, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) 
pp. 65-70. 

Tests were made to find some sub- 
stance that could be added to bread to 
prevent staling. Dextrinized starch, in- 
vert sugars, malt extract, potato flour, 
sour dough, dairy products, agar, may- 
onnaise, vegetable lecithins, and calcium 
peroxide were used. The effect of stor- 
age conditions with respect to an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide gas, low tem- 
peratures, elevated temperatures, and 
wrapping were observed also. A few 
of the substances added to the dough 
seemed to retard staling slightly but none 
produced the results desired. Bread 
stored at a temperature below freezing 
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and later thawed gradually retained some 
of the characteristics of fresh bread.— 
M. C. S. 


Some relationships involving crumb tex- 
ture and color, A. E. TREtoar, R. C. 
SHERWOOD, and’ C. H. BalrLey. 
Cereal Chem. 9, No. 2 (1932, March) 
pp. 121-127. 

In an analysis of baking records hard 
red spring wheats of the crops from 1921 
to 1926 were found to yield test loaves 
of bread showing a small but positive 
correlation between volume and crumb 
color and texture. This correlation 
seemed to be due to the mutual rela- 
tionship with the protein content of the 
flour. A positive correlation was shown 
between color and texture of crumb 
which was independent of protein in the 
flour. Crumb color seemed independent 
of ash or moisture content of the wheat 
or diastatic activity of the flour. Loaves 
of the best texture were produced from 
flours of all protein contents, but samples 
of poor texture were produced only from 
low protein flours.—M. C. S. 


On rope control, H. H. Bunzett and 
M. Kenyon. Cereal Chem. 9, No. 2 
(1932, March) pp. 161-168. 

Earlier articles reported a method for 
recognizing ropiness of bread in its very 
early stages. During 1931, 530 loaves 
of bread were examined for rope. These 
tests represented 57 bakeries throughout 
the East, the Middle West, and South. 
Of the 530 tests, 63 were distinctly posi- 
tive; 122 on the border line, and 345 
negative. Border line cases cause de- 
struction of flavor in bread which is likely 
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not to be associated with its real cause. 
The method of making the tests depends 
on the action of a catalase upon hydro- 
gen peroxide. Experiments by which 
the original test was made more delicate 
are described.—M. C. S. 


A note on the value of the viscosity test 
for determining some of the properties 
of cake and pastry flours, G. L. 
ALEXANDER. Cereal Chem. 9, No. 2 
(1932, March) pp. 169-170. 
Viscosity tests are used to give infor- 

mation on the quality of gluten in cake 

flours. Samples are taken in each case 
which contain the same quantity of 
protein. The viscometer is of the Mac- 

Michael type. Three zones of perform- 

ance have been observed, and these have 

agreed with baking tests. The viscosity 
determination is held as valuable, if not 
more valuable, than the ash test for these 

flours.—M. C. S. 


Analysis of potatoes, I. Errors of the 
physical starch determinations in po- 
tatoes, TADENSZ CHRZASZEZ. Polish 
Agr. & Forestal Assoc’n. 25 (1931) 
pp. 45-58 (57-58 in German). 

It is incorrect to calculate the dry sub- 
stance of potatoes from their specific 
gravities because the non-sugar content 
of potatoes depends upon the soil and 
fertilizer used, and also because they 
contain varying amounts of CO, in addi- 
tion to the dry substance. Recom- 
mendation is made to determine the 
specific gravity after removal of CO, by 
keeping the potatoes 1 hour in distilled 
water at 17.5°C. or in well water at 20°C. 
—R. L. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


PRESCHOOL 


The Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
ARNOLD GESELL. Childhood Educ. 
8, No. 9 (1932, May) pp. 468-469. 
The program of the Yale Clinic of 

Child Development, now housed in a 
wing of the new building of the Medical 
Center, is shown to relate to the broader 
objectives of the Institute for Human 
Relations in its research into individual 
and social behavior in that it is designed 
to study early mental growth through 
methods comparable to those used in 
studying physical and anatomic growth. 
Present major research is directed toward 
a “normative charting’ of behavior 
development of the infant during the 
first year of life through monthly in- 
ventories and film records of such be- 
havior patterns as those of posture, 
locomotion, prehension, manipulation, 
adaptation, language, and personality. 
It is hoped that an objective delineation 
of the characteristics and norms of early 
mental growth may furnish a base line 
for studies of the origin and development 
of individual differences. The guidance 
nursery is used for individual guidance of 
young children presenting behavior prob- 
lems, for observation of behavior and 
personality development of normal and 
problem children, and for demonstration 
of practical procedures in child and 
parent guidance. 


The nursery group at the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development, RutH W. Wasu- 
BURN. Childhood Educ. 8, No. 9 


(1932, May) pp. 470-476. 

Five selected children come regularly 
to the nursery of the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development as a “regular group”— 
not a nursery school—into which chil- 
dren with behavior disorders may be 


temporarily placed for a period of re- 
education. In addition, the group is 
used to demonstrate to parents attitudes 
and methods successful in the manage- 
ment of young children. 


Nursery school methods in the rural 
home, Mary S. Bvotr. Extension 
Service Rev. 3, No. 3 (1932, April) pp. 
55-56. 

Described are successful experiments 
conducted by extension workers in 
Nevada to help mothers adopt nursery 
school methods to routine in rural and 
small-town homes. These home demon- 
strations began on the basis of physical 
development and were gradually ex- 
tended to include the establishment of 
good food, sleep, rest, and toilet habits. 
Besides proving that nursery school 
methods can be modified to meet home 
situations, they showed the need for 
further experimentation and for printed 
suggestions as to effective methods of 
handling problems in habit formation 
and personality adjustment. 


A study of the number and purpose of the 
child training contacts of the nursery 
school teacher in morning routine, 
FLORENCE Justin and Mary F. 
REED. Omicron Nu 12, No. 1 (1932, 
March) pp. 19-62. 

Data presented indicate that the 
child training contacts of the teacher in 
nursery school morning routine are 
devoted largely to the initiation and 
fixation of desirable behavior traits rather 
than to the elimination of undesirable 
ones, and that the child, considering his 
short attention span and lack of social- 
ization and self control, is free from too 
close supervision. Reported also are 
findings on the relation between the con- 
tacts of the teacher and the age, sex, and 
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intelligence of the children; and the effect 
upon contacts of such conditions as 
weather, equipment, play space, experi- 
ence of the teacher, and the presence of 
observers. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Home projects promoted through or- 
ganization of George-Reed programs in 
homemaking, Mauve L. MuRCcHIE. 
Home Econ. News 3, No. 4 (1932, 
April) pp. 73-74. 

Description of a dozen successful home 
projects as reported by California schools 
operating under the George-Reed act, as 
well as summary of the provisions of 
the act and its interpretation in two 
California programs. 


Health education in Chicago high school 
lunch rooms, FLAVILLA NORMINGTON. 
J. Health & Phys. Educ. 3, No. 4 
(1932, April) pp. 11-13, 57+. 

Each of the 63 lunch rooms in Chicago 
high schools is in charge of a certified 
home economics teacher who recognizes 
educative objectives, has definite meth- 
ods, and is able to measure results of her 
teaching. Interest in health and in 
foods that make for health is developed 
through posters; assembly programs; 
articles, limericks, and crossword puzzles 
in the school papers; and supervision of 
trays. 


ADULT 


Texas bankers aid home demonstration 
program, Mitprep F. Horton. Ex- 
tension Service Rev. 3, No. 3 (1932, 
March) p. 35. 

Described is the work of the agricul- 
tural committee of the Texas Bankers 
Association composed of key bankers, one 
for each district in the state. Through 
their conference with extension agents, 
farmers have been helped to barter 
crops and effect small urgent loans. 
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The housemaid’s boss, AvA L. JOHNSON. 
Home Econ. News 3, No. 5 (1932, May) 
pp. 91-92. 

Failure to treat the situation accord- 
ing to modern standards is cited as the 
underlying cause of difficulty experienced 
by the housewife who cannot get and 
keep maids. She demands personal 
refinement yet limits its expression, fos- 
ters the idea of social stigma, makes rigid 
demands upon time and no provision 
for recreation, provides no privacy, gives 
unfair references in pique, offers repri- 
mands in public, expects skill in too many 
kinds of work, and pays inadequately. 


GENERAL 


Your budget and your life, FLORENCE 
BARNARD. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 
21, No. 6 (1932, June) p. 197. 
Discussion of the relation of money 

management to life management ap- 

proached through the four profitable 
channels into which money may be 
turned, namely, saving, giving, having 
necessities, and having betterments. 
(See also J. Home Econ., 22, No. 1, 
1930, Jan., pp. 21-24.) 


Anna Garlin Spencer and education for 
the family, BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 
J. Soc. Hyg. 18, No. 4 (1932, April) 
pp. 183-189. 

An appreciation of the outstanding 
contributions of Anna Garlin Spencer 
(1851-1932) to progress in social educa- 
tion, especially in connection with 
problems of family relations, progress for 
women, child welfare, and standards of 
living. Reproduced is the 1931 sylla- 
bus of lectures planned for the course in 
“Social Problems of Family Life” which 
she had given at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1919. 


Home improvement among negro fami- 
lies, BLANCHE HALBERT. Southern 
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Workman 61, No. 5 (1932, May) pp. 

208-216. 

Outstanding negro Better Homes dem- 
onstrations conducted in 1931 in Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Missouri, and South 
Carolina are described as indicative of a 
desire in negro families for home improve- 
ment and better standards of living. 


FOREIGN 


La préparation des jeunes filles au service 
domestique. [Preparing girls for do- 
mestic service], MADELEINE WAVRE. 
Bull. de [Union Suisse des Mattresses 
professionnelles et ménagéres 24, No. 
5 (1932, May) pp. 77-79. 

An article from the Journal du Bien 
Public is quoted describing the work 
carried on at Frauenfelds with girls who 
cease their regular schooling a year before 
they can enter domestic service and who 
do not in their own homes receive suitable 
preparation for such work. Besides 
familiarizing them with household skills, 
child care, and the elements of physical 
and mental hygiene, the attempt is made 
to give them orientation toward and a 
professional interest in their future work 
by visits to a placement bureau, talks 
with a vocational adviser about the ex- 
periences of other girls, and a trip to the 
local labor office, whose director describes 
the general conditions of employment 
for women in various lines of work. 


Sewing allowances to teachers’ wives. 
Educ. Gazette |Sydney, New South 
Wales] 26, No. 4 (1932, April 1) pp. 
49-50. 

Editorial summary of a plan through 
which public funds are made available 
to pay ‘a teacher’s wife” to teach sewing 


to girls in the fifth and sixth grades of the 
public schools. 


Rural domestic economy in other coun- 
tries. II. Palestine. Housecraft 5, 
No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 59-63. 
Attention is called to the program 

instituted by the Women’s International 
Zionist Organisation to promote the 
welfare of women and children engaged 
in the rebuilding of Palestine. It pro- 
vides for training women to be self- 
supporting, especially through agricul- 
ture, and instruction in rational meal 
planning, home management, and infant 
hygiene. Described are courses offered 
at Tel-Aviv, Nahalal, and Ness Ziona 
and urban and rural extension work in 
which gardening is employed. 


A history of the teaching of domestic 
subjects, HELEN Sruitoe. House- 
craft 5, No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 91-94. 
The concluding article of a series of 

papers which began in volume 1 (1928) 
and have appeared irregularly since. 
They give detailed account of the educa- 
tional events leading up to the present 
status of domestic subjects in the schools 
of England. Included is a history of the 
organization, growth, and present policies 
of the Association of Teachers of Domes- 
tic Subjects. 


Our president, Mrs. Wintringham, J. P. 
Housecraft 5, No. 5 (1932, May) p. 113. 
Brief editorial summary of the public 

career of the newly elected president of 

the Association of Teachers of Domestic 

Subjects, who is also president of the 

National Council for Domestic Studies. 

K. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Foretelling color fastness with an arti- 
ficial sun, C. W. JAMESON. Am. 
Dyestuff Rept’r. 21, No. 10 (1932, 
May 9) pp. 306-313. 

A brief history of the development of 
the Fade-Ometer is included, with a 
description of the new model soon to be 
introduced. ‘The latter is equipped with 
humidity and temperature control as 
well as with a means of regulating the 
voltage to insure proper operation of the 
arc. 

Laboratories which have the old type 
may equip it with a ventilator and 
humidifying unit or may improve it 
at less expense by cutting out the center 
of the table, putting a fan inside, and 
keeping water around the outside. 

Some samples fade more and some less 
in the Fade-Ometer than in sunlight, but 
for 59.1 per cent of 1,252 samples tested 
the results were comparable.—M. B. H. 


New cotton fabric discovered. Ca- 
nadian Textile J. 49, No. 10 (1932, 
May 20) p. 32. 

A new cotton fabric, which may be 
described as a velveteen with a pile on 
both sides, has been created in Great 
Britain. The material is said to be fast 
to light and washing with a ‘“‘feel’”’ like 
suede. Its durability and its resistance 
to soil make it desirable for draperies or 
hangings in public places as well as for a 
wide range of clothing apparel. When 
hung as curtains this fabric gives a shaded 
silk appearance.—K. M. D. 


The detection and determination of 
small quantities of metals in textile 
materials, S. R. Trotman. Dyer & 
Calico Printer 67, No. 9 (1932, April 
29) pp. 459-462. 


Metallic impurities, often present only 
in traces and therefore difficult to detect, 
cause many of the troubles which occur 
both in dyed and undyed goods. Recent 
methods for identifying iron, copper, 
nickel, cobalt, calcium, magnesium, 
aluminum, zinc, beryllium, manganese, 
tin, lead, and chromium are reviewed in 
detail. Thirty-two separate tests are 
described and numerous references made 
to original publications —D. M. B. 


The fastness of colored material to light, 
P. W. Cunurre. Dyer & Calico 
Printer 67, No. 9 (1932, April 29) 
pp. 467-468. 

To compare the fastness of materials 
requires examination and evaluation of 
at least eight different factors. (1) The 
intensity of sunlight varies with the hour 
and the geographic location. Its quality 
(color and ultra-violet content) fluctuates, 
and thus far no artificial sources used to 
produce indoor fading have actually 
duplicated it. (2) The relation between 
humidity and fading can be determined 
quantitatively. As a rule, increased 
moisture affects cotton colors more than 
wool. (3) The higher the temperature 
the more rapid the fading, provided 
the humidity is kept constant. (4) 
Different shades of the same dye lose 
the same number of color units in equal 
exposures, and thus the loss is pro- 
portionately greater with pale than with 
deep shades. (5) In the case of wool 
more fading occurs if the goods have 
been given an alkaline finish. In finish- 
ing cotton, protective agents may be 
added. (6) Atmospheric impurities 
such as sulfur dioxide or ammonia often 
have pronounced effects on the amount of 
fading. (7) The chemical nature of the 
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fiber obviously affects the fading, and it 
is possible that the physical condition 
of the fiber surface may be of importance. 
(8) Intermittent exposure is held by 
some workers to increase the amount of 
fading, and by others, to decrease it. 

The complexity of these factors indi- 
cates the difficulty of reproducing the 
exact condition of exposure received by a 
material. It is advisable, therefore, to 
develop a definite set of standards and 
evaluate all fading with respect to these 
standards. It would probably be neces- 
sary to have a separate set for each fiber. 
Seven standards are proposed for wool, 
ranging from No. 1, which fades in about 
one day, to No. 7, which requires three 
months of sunshine.—D. M. B. 


Progress at Mellon Institute during 
1931-32. Ind. Eng. Chem. News Edit. 
10, No. 8 (1932, April 20) pp. 97-101. 
This report includes details of research 

on fur carried out under a fellowship 
established by the American Hatters’ Fur 
Cutters’ Association, with the purpose 
of eliminating the use of mercury in fur 
processing. Mercury produces felting 
quality in hatters’ furs by promoting 
hydrolysis and oxidation, thus increasing 
its water-imbibing properties so that it 
becomes pliant when heated and rigid 
on cooling, analogous to gelatin. A 
gelatin theory is proposed as a truer 
picture of the cause of felting than the 
accepted barb theory. It was found 
that oxidizing agents such as sodium 
peroxide or hydrolyzing processes such 
as autoclaving may be used to confer 
felting quality. 

A new flame-proofing method for tex- 
tiles which uses vinyl] resins was reported 
by the Carbide and Carbon Co.’s fellows 
at the Institute.—O. H. 


Studies of polymerization and ring for- 
mation. XV. Artificial fibers from 
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synthetic linear condensation super- 

polymers, WALLACE H. CAROTHERS 

and Junian W. Hitt. J. Am. Chem. 

Soc. 54, No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 1579- 

1587. 

Synthetic fibers resembling natural 
silk have been produced for the first 
time from simple organic compounds by 
synthesizing giant long-chain molecules 
in the molecular still and extruding the 
product hot through rayon spinnerets. 
Filaments of less than 0.0001 inch diame- 
ter have been obtained in this way. If 
spun under tension, the filaments are 
transparent, have high luster, and are 
sufficiently pliable to be tied into hard 
knots. Their tensile strength varies 
from 16 to 24 kg. per square mm., as 
compared with 28 kg. per square mm. for 
cotton and 35 kg. per square mm. for 
silk. The wet tenacity is fully equal to 
the dry tenacity. The filaments are 
much superior to any commercial rayon 
in elasticity, possibly surpassing that of 
natural silk. 

Varying the compounds used in the 
syntheses alters the properties of the 
resulting fiber, but experimental data 
indicate that a molecular weight of at 
least 12,000 and a molecular length not 
less than ;,)5 mm. are required to 
produce fibers of moderate strength and 
pliability from polyesters or polyanhy- 
drides, but mixed polyester-polyamides 
give strong fibers at lower molecular 
weights. The significance of the data to 
fiber chemistry is discussed.—O. H. 


Cold storage of furs, C. A. ASPINWALL. 
J. Tech. Assoc. Fur Ind. 3, No. 1 
(1932, March) pp. 6-13. 

The Security Storage Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been using cold storage 
since 1895 to protect furs, garments, and 
rugs from damage by clothes moths and 
believes it preferable to fumigants. For 


25 years trunks and cases of furs have 
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been stored without examination of con- 
tents, and with a guarantee against loss 
or damage by moths. Experiments 
made by this firm in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Entomology proved that a 
fluctuating temperature was more deadly 
to the moth larve than a steady cold, 
unless the temperature was maintained 
below 20°F. The relatively low humid- 
ity of cold storage rooms prevents growth 
of mildew or mould.—M. B. H. 


Protection afforded the skin against 
sunburn by certain textile fibers, K. 
Hess and J. O. Hamitton. Melliand 
4, No. 2 (1932, May) pp. 98-100. 
Experiments were conducted to deter- 

mine the ratio of the time required to 

sunburn the skin through certain fabrics 
to that required to produce a burn of 
equal intensity upon the unprotected 
skin. An air-cooled quartz mercury arc 
lamp operating at a relatively constant 
voltage was found to produce practically 
the same burn in one-tenth the time of 
direct sunlight. In order to estimate 
the screening effect of a fabric to ultra- 
violet light, the time to produce a certain 
color-tone on a photographic paper 
shielded by the fabric was compared with 
the time to produce the same effect with 
the unscreened light. The data obtained 
seem to indicate that protection from 
sunburn afforded by fabrics depends 
primarily upon the percentage of open- 
ings due to the construction of the 
fabric. The authors conclude in regard 

to fibers that cotton and linen offer a 

small coefficient of protection, whereas 

silk and wool give a higher value.— 

K. M. D. 


Heavy suds (a new washing principle), 
W. W. Bray. Starchroom Laundry 
J. 39, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 86-92. 
Experimental results indicate that the 

finest quality of laundry work is obtained 
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by the use of a heavy suds at the begin- 
ning of the washing process. The general 
laundry practice heretofore has employed 
an initial, light break-suds followed by a 
heavy suds. It is maintained in this 
article that the greatest amount of soap 
should be added when there is the great- 
est amount of dirt. By using about 75 
per cent of the total amount of soap in 
the first operation, practically all the dirt 
is emulsified and put in condition for 
easy removal by the succeeding series of 
suds. 

These experiments determined the best 
proportion of soap and builder to use 
for maximum dirt removal. Charts are 
given to show that the soap which is 
building the suds is doing efficient wash- 
ing and that the suds developed actually 
represents washing pressure.—K. M. D. 


Cotton fabrics suitable for hooked rug 
foundations, ELLEN K. BEAVENS and 
Joun T. Wictncton. Textile World 
81, No. 8 (1932, Feb. 20) p. 708. 
The development of two all-cotton 

materials suitable for the foundation of 

hooked rugs is described and illustrated. 

A comparison of their construction, 

weight, tensile strength, and thickness 

with those of burlap bagging and art and 
upholsterers’ burlap indicates that the 
cottons have many points in their favor. 

—B. M. V. 


Thorough hosiery testing is merchandis- 
ing aid for Brown-Durrell. Textile 
World 81, No. 19 (1932, May 7) p. 
1606. 

The Brown Durrell Co., distributor of 
Gordon hosiery and Forest Mills under- 
wear, has completed a year of precise 
testing of women’s hosiery as a part of 
its inspection routine and is extending 
the plan to underwear and children’s 
socks. The deficiencies of appraising 
hosiery by rule-of-thumb judgment have 
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been shown up startlingly, and it has 
been possible to suggest improvements 
for future manufacture. 

Every case is checked for tensile 
strength of the silk and cotton threads in 
welt, boot, heel, sole, toe, and seaming 
yarn, separately; and for the bursting 
strength of welt, boot, transfer point, 
heel, toe side, and toe center, separately. 
The weight per pair, grade of silk, fast- 
ness of color to fading and washing, as 
well as construction of thread, guage, 
number of courses, and narrowings, are 
noted.—O. H. 


Pink rot of wool, R. Waters. Wool 


Record 41, No. 1189 (1932, Feb. 25) 

pp. 421-422. 

Recently some New Zealand wools 
have been found to contain weak or 
rotten portions, due to the action of 
bacteria on the fleeces of living sheep. 
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The causative organism has been isolated 
at the Massey Agricultural College of 
New Zealand and the rotting effect 
duplicated in the laboratory. Within 
ten days good wool loses all its strength, 
and when handled wet it falls to pieces. 
This bacterium is most active at 86°F. 
and on wet or very moist wool. 

It is suggested that the phenomenon 
might be utilized commercially for dis- 
integrating wool, since such wool may 
be reunited by moderate pressure and 
heat and made up, for example, into thin 
sheets of strong material. Samples of 
the “retted”’ wool are being sent abroad 
to ascertain their value in the study of 
the molecular structure of wool, as the 
action of the bacteria appears to be one 
of merely dissolving some substance that 
normally holds the cells very firmly 
together, rather than an attack on the 
cells themselves.—O. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


How to Select a Refrigerator. Con- 
sumer Purchasing Leaflet No. 3 of the 
American Home Economics Association 
was reprinted in full on June 8 in Elec- 
tric Refrigeration News, the newspaper 
of the refrigeration industry. 


Refrigerator Label. The Ranney Re- 
frigerator Company is using as a “proof 
of performance” label on some of its 
household refrigerators, a chart inserted 
on the inside of the cover; it shows the 
sworn records of a careful laboratory 
test made with a refrigerator taken at 
random from the warehouse stock of 
crated refrigerators and guaranteed to 
be a duplicate of all refrigerators of that 
type made in the 1932 season for the 
account of the dealer who sells it. 


Standardization. A 19-page, briefly 
annotated “Bibliography on Standardi- 
zation” has been issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 
136, and supplements the lists given in 
the Standards Yearbook, 1928, 1929, 
1930, and 1931. 


Efficient Care of Floors. This is the 
title of a recent addition to the series of 
pamphlets issued by the home economics 
education service (hauswirtschaftlicher 
Lehrdienst) of the German National 
Board for Economic Efficiency (Reich- 
skuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit). 


Household Employment in Philadel- 
phia. Home economists interested in 
questions of domestic service will be in- 
terested in this study recently issued as 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau No. 20. The 
author is Dr. Amey E. Watson, formerly 
director of the National Committee on 


Employer-Employee Relationships in 
the Home. 


Dated Suits. Like a certain brand of 
coffee, a Southern firm dealing in men’s 
wear is reported in Domestic Commerce 
to be labelling its suits with the year and 
season and in its advertising is requesting 
its patrons to look for the date. 


“‘Rehabilitating Blighted Areas.” In 
connection with the Housing Conference 
report noted on page 734, special 
interest is attached to this pamphlet 
issued by the Architects Club of Chicago 
which gives the report of its committee 
on blighted area housing. The various 
problems involved are presented and 
examples are cited of different ways of 
solving them. 


Rural Educators. Statistics regarding 
the age, training, experience, and salaries 
of teachers in various types of rural 
schools are given in “The Status of 
Teachers and Principals Employed in 
the Rural Schools of the United States,” 
published as Bulletin 1932, No. 3, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Progressive Education and Negro 
Schools. In his anniversary address at 
Hampton Institute last April, as printed 
in the Southern Workman for June, 
Thomas Jesse Jones calls attention to 
the fact that “what is now called ‘New 
Education’ or ‘Progressive Education’ 
throughout the world is in reality an 
effort to realize the methods and ideals 
of Armstrong and Frissell, Booker 
Washington and Robert Moton.” 


National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation. The proceedings of the fourth 
conference, held in Philadelphia, No- 
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vember 12 to 14, 1931, were published in 
May and may be obtained for 75 cents a 
copy from the secretary, Miss A. A. 
Eliot, 147 Ruggles Street, Boston. They 
include sections on nutrition and health, 
and various phases of nursery school and 
parent education. 


Changes in Magazines. Home econ- 
omists will be interested to know that 
Everychild’s Magazine has merged with 
Child Life; that the Textile World is to 
be published 13 times a year instead of 
weekly; and that the American Home is 
to appear bi-monthly instead of monthly. 
School Management is a new monthly 
published in New York. 


National Dental Bill. The total an- 
nual dental bill of the 24,000,000 indi- 
viduals treated each year by the na- 
tion’s 56,800 dentists in private practice 
amounts to $446,000,000, an average of 
$18 per patient, it is estimated in a 
survey of dental practice and income 
just completed for the American Dental 
Association and reported in Domestic 
Commerce. 


Carl Voit and Graham Lusk. Stu- 
dents to whom the name of Voit sug- 
gests only vague ideas of early work in 
nutrition will welcome the vivid per- 
sonal recollections of “Carl von Voit, 
Master and Friend” which Dr. Lusk 
published in the Amnals of Medical 
History almost on the centenary of 
Voit’s birth, October 31, 1831. 


Sir Horace Plunkett. In a tribute to 


this leader of the cooperative farming 
movement in Ireland and friend of rural 
betterment everywhere, Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life Activities for June 
reminds us that it was he who gave to 
President Roosevelt the formula “Better 
farming, better business, better living.” 
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Criticizing Radio Programs. A plea 
“for a new genus of critic with radio as 
his field” is made by Darwin L. Teilhet 
in the May Forum, with the author’s 
systematic notes on some of the national 
programs to suggest some of the points 
which such a critic would consider. 


“Washington at Home.” A _ short 
play suitable for club use in connection 
with the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial anniversary is published in Wilson 
Bulletin for May, 1932. 


Chicago Pupils’ Health Play. A mo- 
tion picture entitled “Grandfather Mo- 
lar,’ showing the presentation of a dental 
health play by pupils of the Eugene 
Field School, Chicago, was given its 
premier showing recently before the 
bureau chiefs of the Chicago Board of 
Health. It is planned to loan the film 
free to responsible schools and organiza- 
tions on payment of transportation 
charges, and applications for securing 
it may be addressed to the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 175 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


World’s Fair Motion Pictures. Prog- 
ress in industry during the past century 
will be dramatized in a series of silent 
and talking motion pictures being pro- 
duced by national industries in con- 
nection with “A Century of Progress 
International Exposition” to be held in 
Chicago in 1933. The films will be 
loaned to schools, churches, clubs, and 
other responsible organizations without 
cost. The first film was to be ready for 
distribution in the early summer, and 
may be had by addressing the producers, 
Atlas Educational Film Company, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


The Family Wel- 
130 E. 


Family Welfare. 
fare Association of America, 
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22nd Street, New York City, announces 
the following pamphlets for sale: Pro- 
cedures in Giving Relief to Families of 
the Unemployed,” 15 cents; “The 
Emergency Worker in Unemployment 
Relief,” 15 cents; and “Organizing 
Family Social Work in Smaller Cities,” 
25 cents. 


Exceptional Children. “Opportuni- 
ties for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children” is the title of 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 21. It suggests how and where to 
learn to teach them. 


Correction. The price of Play Be- 
havior and Choice of Play Materials of 
Pre-School Children by Dorothy Van 
Alstyne is $1.50 instead of $1 as stated 
on page 546 of the June JoURNAL. 


Archiv fiir Hauswirtschaft. This 
German review of home economics, pub- 
lished by the Institute for Home Eco- 
nomics Science (Hauswirtschaftswissen- 
schaft) has suspended publication for 
lack of funds. The Institute, which is 
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connected with the German Academy 
of Women’s Social and Educational 
Work (Deutsche Akademie fiir soziale 
und piidagogische Frauenarbeit) in Ber- 
lin, is continuing its teaching and 
research. 


Beauty through Housework. Sug- 
gestions for achieving a better figure and 
posture through ordinary household 
tasks are popularly given in ‘“House- 
working Your Way to Good Looks,” a 
series of five radio talks prepared by the 
Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York City. 

Also available from the Cleanliness 
Institute is a descriptive list of posters 
designed to help establish personal and 
household standards of cleanliness. 


Housekeeping in Russia. An _ un- 
usually circumstantial, interesting, and 
apparently just account of how house- 
keeping is done in Russia is given in 
The Woman’s Home Companion for 
July by Mary F. Starr, the wife of an 
American specialist, who lived there 
from 1928 to 1931. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion. To celebrate the completion of 
this survey, conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education under the direction 
of Dr. L. V. Koos, a dinner was held on 
June 9 at the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington. Many distinguished persons in 
educational and public life were present, 
and speakers included Miss Hale, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Commissioner of Education, 
Representative Burton L. French, and 
Dr. Koos. 

Course in Home Lighting. The an- 
nual course given by the General Electric 
Company at the General Electric Light- 
ing Institute, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is scheduled this year for August 28 to 
September 2. The course is planned 
to give a working knowledge of the sub- 
ject such as is increasingly in demand by 
teachers, extension workers, and others 
concerned with giving information in 
problems of home management. Speak- 
ers will include Dr. M. Luckiesh; E. W. 
Commery, Mary E. Webber, and Helen 
G. McKinlay of the General Electric 
Company, Eloise Davison, and decorat- 
ing editors from women’s magazines. 

Summer Radio Programs for Chicago 
School Children. Station WMAQ and 
the National Broadcasting Company are 
cooperating with the Chicago public 
schools in a “classroom of the air” for 
children under the tenth grade. The 
program will include lessons in English, 
mathematics, general science, and social 
science, and will be broadcast five fore- 


noons in each week. The children will 
be organized into groups for listening in, 
each with an older leader. Work books 
have been prepared in advance by the 
teachers, and samples of pupils’ work will 
be asked for. No credit toward promo- 
tion will be given to listeners-in, but 
certificates will be awarded to pupils and 
leaders for excellence in the work. 

Second General Congress on Child 
Welfare. Because of the international 
economic situation this congress, called 
to meet in Geneva July 18 to 21, 1932, 
was indefinitely postponed. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. On invitation of the Irish Na- 
tional Teachers Organization, the fifth 
biennial convention of the Association 
will be held in Dublin, directly following 
the National Horse Show, which takes 
place the last week in July. The De- 
partment of Home and School is pre- 
paring a program for several sessions 
of the Section. The officers of this 
Section are: Mrs. A. H. Reeve, U. S. A., 
chairman; Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Austria, 
vice-chairman; Mlle. Marie Butts, Swit- 
zerland, secretary. The International 
Federation of Home and School will 
hold its Fourth Biennial Meeting for the 
election of officers and the transaction 
of business at the same time and place. 

German Federation of German House- 
wives’ Associations. The eleventh con- 
vention of the Reichsverband Deutscher 
Hausfrauenvereine in Weimar, June 8 
to 11, opened with an evening program 
in honor of this year’s Goethe celebra- 
tions. The public addresses at the 


regular sessions dealt with economic 
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changes and the place of the home and 
the household in national economy. 

International Housing Association. 
The Association announced the unex- 
pected death on May 28 of Dr. Hans 
Kampfimeyer, the general secretary 
of the Association, whose unwearying 
labor and great range of knowledge were 
largely instrumental in securing wide 
recognition for it during the brief period 
of its existence. The business of the 
Association will for the present continue 
to be carried on at the headquarters, 
Hansa-Allee 27, Frankfort/Main, Ger- 
many. A recent publication by Dr. 
Kampfimeyer is noted on page 734 of 
this issue. 

White House Conferences. Up to 
June, 1932, follow-up conferences to 
promote the aims of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection had been held in 25 states, and 
plans are underway for autumn con- 
ferences in five more. A Massachusetts 
Child Council has been formed to give 
more permanent organization for the 
work in the state, and is closely tied 
up with the Massachusetts Labor 
Committee. 

Near East Colleges. The Trustees of 
Robert College and the Trustees of 
Constantinople Woman’s College, Istan- 
bul, Turkey, announce the election of 
Paul Monroe, Ph.D., LL.D., to the presi- 
dency of these institutions to take effect 
on July 1, 1932. Dr. Monroe retains 
his professorship in Columbia University 
and his directorship of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. At the recent convention in 
Cincinnati, James Taylor of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, discussed 
new economies in materials and con- 
struction. 
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NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Central Western District. The 
teachers of the home economics depart- 
ment at Jefferson Junior High School, 
Jamestown, recently gave a tea in the 
new apartment at their school for this 
division of the Association. Clothing 
and notebooks of home projects were on 
display. Western District. The annual 
meeting was held in the Women Teach- 
ers’ Chapter House, Buffalo, for the 
purpose of electing two officers: vice- 
president, Helen Tillon, and treasurer, 
Martha Steinhauser. Mary Neal, pres- 
ident, and Gertrude Schmidt, secretary, 
continue their duties for another year. 
A string quartet from Lafayette High 
School gave a musical program and tea 
was served. 

More than 200 played at the annual 
spring card party held in the Chinese 
room at Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 

Buffalo. Many high schools partici- 
pated in a sewing contest sponsored by a 
local store for the first or second year 
girls in the homemaking course. Each 
entrant completed a semi-formal or an 
afternoon dress within three weeks, the 
material being furnished by the firm and 
the dress given to the girl after it had 
been on public display in the store 
window. Each girl wore her own dress 
when the entries were judged at the 
store by representatives of a newspaper, 
the school system, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association, who based their 
opinion on quality of workmanship, 
becomingness, suitability, and skill in 
modeling. 

Homemaking projects which were 
undertaken with unusual success this 
spring at Riverside High School were: 
writing articles on what a school girl 
should know about the proper clothing 
for certain occasions which were pub- 
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lished in The Pilot, the school paper; a 
two-day check by the dietetics class on 
adequacy of food trays selected in the 
cafeteria; and making and furnishing a 
pasteboard house which demonstrated 
principles of good taste and comfort in 
home building and furnishing. 

Rochester. Emma Morrow, super- 
visor of home economics, gave an after- 
noon demonstration on ‘Preparation 
of Party Refreshments and How to 
Serve Them” for the Home Bureau 
Achievement Week. During the year 
Miss Morrow has given 200 demonstra- 
tions to more than 6,000 pupils in the 
public schools. 

In June the first class was graduated 
from the three-year course in cafeteria 
and tea room management developed by 
Lulu Covel at Monroe Junior-Senior 
High School. During the course one 
pupil has financed herself entirely by 
outside work; three have assumed meal 
planning and cooking responsibilities in 
families; and one has managed church 
suppers. Three of the fourteen mem- 
bers plan to take advanced work at 
Mechanics Institute. 

Two foods classes at Washington 
Junior High School under the direction 
of Mrs. Mildred Judson and Katherine 
Crowley planned menus and prepared 
meals for a family of four, using the 
weekly menus of the Emergency Nutri- 
tion Committee and the government 
leaflet ““Your Food Dollar.” 

Schenectady. Over 320 certificates 
were awarded to women who attended 
leisure time classes at night school. 
Foods, dressmaking, and vocational 


courses attracted the largest number of 
registrants who maintained a satisfac- 
tory record. Courses in restaurant and 
cafeteria management, pastry cooking, 
home beauty culture, home budgets, 
and family cooking were included also 
in the program. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Casselton. Dorothy Maclary will be 
assistant teacher trainer for student 
teachers from the State College who 
come for two-week periods of practice 
teaching. 

Extension Service. Ten counties have 
been interested in a nutrition-garden 
project this year. The study has in- 
cluded newer and safer methods of 
canning, vitamins and minerals essential 
for health, winter salads, vegetable 
cookery, value of garden products, 
vegetable varieties, and gardening meth- 
ods. As a conclusion to this project 
the 111 clubs are sponsoring local garden 
contests, with county contests and 
achievement days conducted in July 
by county and home demonstration 
agents and county committees. 

North Dakota State College. Alba 
Bales, dean of home economics, accom- 
panied by Edith Pierson, dean of the 
School of Home Economics of South 
Dakota State College, attended the 
national home economics meetings in 
Atlanta in June and later spent two 
weeks in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
final reports for the adult homemaking 
classes for 1931-32 show a total regis- 
tration of 2,231 women in 106 classes 
held in 43 centers in 16 different towns. 
Two full-time itinerant teachers and 
seven local teachers conducted this pro- 
gram. 

Eulalie Huckle, Walsh County Agri- 
cultural High School, and Alice Bene- 
dict of Grafton are being employed on 
extra time for home project supervision 
with rural girls. 

Lucile Horton, teacher-trainer at the 
State College, and Helen Ewing, itin- 
erant adult homemaking teacher, stud- 
ied at the University of Minnesota 
during the first session of summer school. 
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Cincinnati. Public Schools. After 
members of the homemaking class of 
Hughes High School served luncheon on 
April 6 to their mothers, several of the 
fathers sent word that they were jeal- 
ous. So the girls served a dinner for 
them on April 19, a “big” evening for 
both daughters and dads. 

University of Cincinnati. Leah Kas- 
fir, an alumna and former instructor, 
will leave in July for a year in Palestine, 
where she expects to study the language 
and do nutrition work in Zionist colonies. 
Miss Kasfir recently completed for the 
Procter and Gamble Company a cook- 
book of typical recipes from various 
Jewish groups. 

An interesting study on bathing suits, 
materials for which were furnished by a 
sporting goods house in the city, has 
just been completed by the advanced 
textile class. The tests made suggest 
ideas for the best selection of color and 
fiber content of suits to be used in pools 
and bath houses. 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt presided at the 
Conference on Parent Education at the 
annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Minneapolis on May 19 and conducted 
two classes, one on the needs of parents 
in study groups and the other on leader- 
ship and content for such groups. 

Fellows sent to the University of 
Cincinnati by the National Council of 
Parent Education for 1932-33 are: Mrs. 
Mary Lue Cochran, Clara K. Dugan, 
Florence Hornback, and Maude Wil- 
liamson. 

The Household Administration Club 
held open house for high school seniors 
interested in home economics on the 
afternoon of May 19 when short talks 
were given by six graduates of the school 
who have gone into different vocations. 
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Evidence of development in ‘The 
Household Administration Alumnez,” 
an organization formed two years ago, 
has been shown this year not only in well 
attended monthly meetings but by two 
interesting news-letters, a picnic for 
this year’s seniors, and a home-coming 
dinner for all graduates in home eco- 
nomics. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Econom- 
ics Association. The Association held 
its final meeting of the year at the Halle 
Brothers Auditorium. Tea was served 
before the business session at which the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Dorothy Shank of the American Stove 
Company; vice-president, Nina C. Spauld- 
ing; secretary, Ruth C. Hoftyzer, 
Lincoln High School; treasurer, Frances 
Miller. After the meeting Fannie Arms, 
stylist for Halle Brothers, gave an 
illustrated talk on “The New Style 
Trends as They Mirror Our Modern 
Life.” 

Flora Stone Mather College. Mr. A. 
D. Taylor, landscape architect, spoke 
to the Household Administration Club 
on May 5 on “Creating Artistic Sur- 
roundings for the Home.” At the last 
meeting of the year, a farewell reception 
for the seniors, a local florist with un- 
usual ability in the artistic arrangement 
of flowers demonstrated the arrangement 
of cut flowers. The following officers 
were elected: president, Dorothy Muel- 
ler; vice-president, Betty Supler; sec- 
retary, Mary Jane Rankin; treasurer, 
Arla Born. 

Irene Wolgamot, assistant to the 
department this year, has accepted an 
appointment as teacher of home eco- 
nomics in Kingess, West Virginia. 

Public Schools. Catherine Allen of 
Central High School took part in the 
symposium on “Current Practices in 
Teaching Family Relationships and 
Child Development in High Schools,” 
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held during the Ohio State Educational 
Conference at Columbus in April. 

Adelaide Laura Van Duzer was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
National Education Association by the 
Cleveland teachers of home economics 
at a recent meeting of the local home 
economics association. 

At the request of the Associated Char- 
ities, pupils in the home economics 
classes experimented in the baking of 
bread from flour sent by the government 
through the Red Cross for needy in the 
city. The recipes as finally decided 
upon were mimeographed and distrib- 
uted with the flour to families on the 
Associated Charities list. 

The home economics classes in Cleve- 
land schools participated in a recipe 
contest sponsored by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for junior and senior high 
school pupils in all Ohio Schools, and 
received one first, one third, and three 
fifth prizes. 

Ohio State University. On Alumni 
Day, June 11, the graduates and former 
students of the School of Home Econom- 
ics held their first reunion. The occa- 
sion was the dedication of the new home 
management house named the Grace 
Graham Walker House in memory of a 
former professor. At the reunion lunch- 
eon, Mrs. Perla Bowman Gibbs, first 
director of the department, 1896 to 1901, 
and Edna Noble White, director from 
1913 to 1920, were speakers. At the 
dedication service Dean Alfred Vivian 
of the College of Agriculture delivered 
the dedicatory address. Ruth Lind- 
quist also spoke. 

Extension Service. Grace Frysinger 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
was the main speaker on the programs 
of achievement meetings in Mahoning, 
Montgomery, Wood, and Ashland Coun- 
ties during the week of June 6. 

Conferences of home demonstration 
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agents were held in May and June for the 
southeastern, northeastern, and south- 
western districts. 

Thelma Beall, home management 
specialist, discussed ‘The Correlation 
of Home Improvement and Agricultural 
Engineering Extension Work” before 
the American extension engineers section 
of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers in Columbus in June. 

Isabel Hedge, home demonstration 
agent in Belmont County, is on sick 
leave for several months and her assist- 
ant, Lucile Eby, is acting in her absence. 

Bertha M. Baker, clothing specialist, 
was married in July to Harold S. Ever- 
hart, chemical engineer in the state high- 
way department. They are living in 
Columbus. 

Ohio University. Dr. Florence Jus- 
tin, under whose direction Mary Reed 
has been working as Omicron Nu re- 
search fellow during the last year, re- 
ported at Atlanta on their study of 
“The number and purpose of the child 
training contacts of the nursery school 
teacher in morning routine,” and not 
Miss Reed, as was incorrectly stated 
in the June JourNaL. The findings 
of the first year’s study were published 
in Omicron Nu and are abstracted on 
page 740. 

OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Education. Dis- 
trict and county White House Confer- 
ences have followed the state conference 
held in the fall. The southwestern dis- 
trict held such a conference in Weather- 
ford June 28 under the auspices of the 
Southwestern State Teachers College. 

Fourteen group conferences for teach- 
ers have been held during the year for 
the purpose of working on the state- 
wide curriculum study and considering 
emergency measures and other teaching 
problems. 
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As summer projects in child care, sev- 
eral groups have conducted nursery 
schools. Usually these have been held 
each morning for two weeks, although 
one group maintained an all-summer 
playground for little children with 
teachers on duty during the entire time; 
and at Enid, with the help of a group of 
mothers, a two-weeks nursery school 
culminated the year’s work for parent 
education. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. The annual Farmers’ 
Week will be held at the College from 
August 2 to 6, when a Standards of 
Living Conference will be a part of the 
adult program. 

Extension Service. A clean up and 
repair campaign to encourage the mak- 
ing of inexpensive improvements about 
the rural home and community was 
sponsored by the Extension Division 
from April 1 to May 7. 

The Federation of Farm Women’s 
Clubs of Tillman County sponsored a 
Better Homes School at its May meet- 
ing. Two hundred seventy-five women 
attended the all-day program which 
featured practical information on mat- 
ters relating to homemaking. Dem- 
onstrations, talks, and musical numbers 
were given by specialists from A. & M. 
College and local people. A_ child 
development exhibit and one of practical 
homemade articles and equipment added 
interest. 

Canning schools are being held in the 
77 counties as a part of the extension 
“live at home” program. 

Pearl White, an Oklahoma 4-H Club 
girl, won the $300 scholarship awarded 
by the Kerr Glass Manufacturing 
Company in 1931 to the 4-H Club girl 
doing the most outstanding canning 
club work. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha. One of the interesting events of 
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the year was the return of former home 
economics graduates for the first organ- 
ized home coming. This was planned 
to secure closer contact with former 
students as well as to discover what 
college courses have been of the greatest 
value to them since graduation and how 
the college could be of further service to 
them. Twenty-five graduates returned 
despite extremely inclement weather, 
and letters from those who were un- 
able to be present came from many 
parts of the country. A varied program 
planned according to suggestions re- 
ceived from alumnz was followed by a 
luncheon served by the home economics 
club. The experiment proved so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to make it 
an annual event. 

University of Oklahoma. A home- 
making conference, in charge of Lila 
M. Welch, associate professor of home 
economics, was held June 10 and 11 on 
“Meeting Today’s Challenge for Better 
Homes and Better Home Members.” 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, director 
of home economics education, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was the main speaker, and 
president W. B. Bizzell, other Oklahoma 
educators, club women, and officers of 
the Parent-Teacher Association aided in 
the program. 

The special methods course in adult 
homemaking, carrying graduate credit, 
was offered this summer by Hedwig 
Schaefer. Through the cooperation of 
the women in Norman, study groups and 
classes in progress brought their prob- 
lems for assistance and so gave a chance 
for practical class demonstration. New 
graduate courses were offered in history 
of costume, curriculum making in home 
economics, and supervision of home 
economics. 

This year’s enrollment showed an 
increase of thirteen per cent, largely in 
the graduate group. 
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Two graduate students assisted in 
the curriculum study conducted for the 
State Department of Education and 
used the information as thesis material; 
others worked on nutrition problems. 

During the summer session, courses 
in special methods for teaching adults 
were offered at the University and A. & 
M. College, and courses for parents were 
given at six teachers college centers. 

Omicron Nu, Oikonomia (the local 
honorary home economics organization) 
and Hestia (the home economics club) 
sponsored two departmental dinners this 
year. At the first the Omicron Nu cup, 
awarded each year to the sophomore 
home economics student who made the 
best record during the freshman year, 
was presented to Mamie Rodesney. 
At the second dinner, Omicron Nu pre- 
sented a beautiful colored etching to the 
home economics department. The Oiko- 
nomia award, given to the home econom- 
ics senior who has made the best record 
during her four years, was presented to 
Zelma Patchin. 

The monthly departmental teas have 
been continued this year, and in addition 
Helen B. Burton director of the school 
of home economics, has held a series of 
informal at homes for students. The 
home economics staff also entertained 
seniors and graduate students at a break- 
fast at the Faculty Club. 

Miss Burton is spending the summer 
in Europe. 


OREGON 


Board of Higher Education. In June 
the Board sent to the press a statement 
describing its task of reorganizing the 
“six separate and more or less competing 
institutions of higher learning’ as “‘six 
units of a single coordinated and unified 
state system of higher education, under 
the control of a single board and ad- 
ministered by a single chancellor. At 
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the same time, each unit retains its 
individuality and is presided over by a 
president, dean, or director. The in- 
stitutions concerned are the state uni- 
versity at Eugene, the state college at 
Corvallis, the Oregon Medical School 
at Portland, and the three normal schools 
at Monmouth, Ashland, and LaGrande. 
There will be interinstitutional divisions 
administered through the office of the 
executive secretary of the Board. Ava 
Milam, dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Oregon State College 
since 1917, is appointed dean and direc- 
tor of home economics. 

Oregon State College. As a result 
of recent reorganization, three home 
economics curricula will be offered in 
the future to be called curricula I, II, 
and III and planned to serve, respectively, 
the young woman who wishes to special- 
ize in some branch of home economics, 
the one who wishes training in the prin- 
ciples of homemaking and in addition 
desires a general cultural education, and 
the one who may wish to transfer from 
any other division for two years of 
general homemaking training. 

Professor A. Grace Johnson, head of 
household administration and acting 
dean during the past year, will be on 
leave next year for rest, travel, and 
study. During her absence, Professor 
Sara W. Prentiss will act as department 
head. 

Professor Alma C. Fritchoff, head of 
clothing, textiles, and related arts, will 
spend the coming year in professional 
travel, and associate Professor Mildred 
Chamberlain will act as department head 
while she is away. 

Extension. To help the unemploy- 
ment relief program and to aid in con- 
serving a large surplus of foodstuffs in 
the state, an emergency food preserva- 
tion school for home demonstration 
agents and selected lay leaders from 
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various counties was held for two days 
at Corvallis under the direction of 
Claribel Nye, state leader of home 
economics extension. Specialists pre- 
sented information and demonstrations 
on canning, drying, and curing of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats. G. V. Copson, 
head of the bacteriology department, 
discussed underlying principles of food 
spoilage and of food preservation; Thomas 
Onsdorff, in charge of the commercial 
canning department, presented latest 
scientific methods and information on 
canning in tin; A. W. Oliver of the 
animal husbandry division, showed the 
steps in brining and smoking meats and 
fish; and Lucy A. Case, extension spe- 
cialist in nutrition, demonstrated glass 
jar canning in the pressure cooker, water 
bath, and oven, and emphasized drying 
as a low-cost method of food preserva- 
tion. As a result, a state-wide food 
preservation program is going forward. 

University of Oregon. As a result 
of the reorganization of the state college 
and the state university, major curricula 
in home economics will be offered only 
at Corvallis, while lower division and 
service courses in home economics will 
be offered at both Eugene and Corvallis. 
Mabel A. Wood, for the past two years 
assistant professor of foods and nutrition 
at Oregon State College, will be directly 
in charge of home economics courses at 
Eugene. 

Courses on the university campus, 
directly in charge of Miss Wood, as- 
sisted by Mary E. Starr, instructor in 
clothing, will include clothing, foods, 
and household management. Mildred 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss 
will each come from Oregon State Col- 
lege for a term to teach house decoration 
and related art subjects and child care 
and training. 

Lilian E. Tingle, director of household 
arts since 1917, will be on leave during 
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the coming year and plans to visit 
schools and colleges in Europe. 

Mrs. Dorothy Gurley Fish has re- 
signed as instructor in child care and 
home management, a position she has 
held since 1924. She remains on the 
campus, however, where her husband, 
Dr. Andrew Fish, is a member of the 
history department. 

Vocational Education. High lights 
of the state conference for home eco- 
nomics teachers held in Corvallis from 
June 10 to 17 under the direction of 
Frances M. Wright, state supervisor of 
home economics, were an address on 
“Teaching Family and Community Re- 
lationships” by Jane Hinkley of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and discussion of “Use of Tests and 
Measurements in Home _ Economics 
Education” by Louise Keller, state 
supervisor of Montana. At a special 
dinner, Dean Ava B. Milam, recently 
returned from a year abroad, told of the 
work in home economics as she saw it in 
foreign countries. 

Following the dinner, the initiation 
ceremony for high school home eco- 
nomics clubs, written by Mrs. Ruth 
Forest, a Corvallis teacher, and three 
seniors of Oregon State College, was 
presented by members of the club in the 
Corvallis High School. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Blanche Payne represented the 
Association at the Atlanta meeting of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, where she appeared on the 
program. 

State College of Washington. A 
special conference of vocational teach- 
ers, with Mrs. Dora Lewis, state super- 
visor of vocational education, in charge, 
was held on the campus from June 20 
to July 2. Jane Hinkley of the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education and 
Flora Thurston, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, contributed to the discussions. 

An intensive three weeks course for 
home demonstration agents was given 
from June 13 to July 2 by Flora Thurs- 
ton, Miriam Birdseye of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Doris 
Schumaker of Cornell University. 

Myra Potter has completed two re- 
search studies on the vitamin content 
of Washington apples, one of them to 
determine whether pigmentation of the 
apple had any effect upon the vitamin 
content. The master’s thesis presented 
by Mabel Dickson, dealt with the vita- 
min content of frozen cherries. 

Margaret Mighell, dietitian for the 
Commons, has resigned to marry Harry 
Weller, a member of the faculty in the 
department of architecture. 

Ann Craddock of the textiles and 
clothing division studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this summer. 

Nellie B. Howard attended the sum- 
mer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

University of Washington. At the 
close of Effie Raitt’s twentieth year of 
service, students, alumnz, and staff 
to the number of 200 assembled at a 
banquet in her honor. Letters and 
telegrams of congratulation were received 
from former members of the faculty and 
student body. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. Cora 
B. Miller, head of home economics edu- 
cation, Iowa State College, has been 
secured as out-of-state leader for the 
State Conference for Vocational Home 
Economics Teachers to be held at 
Laramie, Wyoming, August 22 to 27. 
Miss Miller will further the state course 
of study revision program by assisting 
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the teachers with problems and interest 
approaches. 

University of Wyoming. Mrs. Verna 
Johannesen Hitchcock, national presi- 
dent of Phi Upsilon Omicron and former 
state home demonstration leader, at- 
tended the national conclave at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

One hundred dollars acquired through 
diligent work of the University Home 
Economics Club made possible the trip 
of their newly elected president, Leota 
Nichols, a junior, to the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics 
Association at Atlanta, Georgia, and to 
the Phi Upsilon Omicron conclave at 
Lexington, Kentucky. Ellen Feusner, 
newly elected president of Delta Chapter, 
also attended the conclave. 

Elizabeth McKittrick, head of home 
economics, Ruth Bumpus, instructor in 
clothing, and Mary Collopy, state home 
demonstration leader, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association at Atlanta. 

Extension Service. A new field in 
extension work has been developed re- 
cently through the organization of three 
junior home management extension 
clubs under the direction of Esther 
Pond, home management specialist. 
These clubs include girls from the ages 
of 18 to 25 who have outgrown 4-H club 
work and are not yet ready for adult 
extension work. The program includes 
a study of methods for care of the bed- 
room, clothes closet, and living room; 
personal or home account books; self- 
improvement; the job of being a hostess; 
management of meal preparation; dish- 
washing; management of the family 
laundry and ironing. In all of these 
projects emphasis is placed upon the 
managerial aspect. 

Evangeline Jennings, extension nu- 
tritionist, studied at Oregon Agricultural 
College during June. 
























































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Frances Zuill is head of the home economics department in the Liberal Arts 
College at the State University of Iowa. She holds two degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and taught there and in North Dakota before be- 
coming supervisor of home economics education in Baltimore, a position which she 
left in 1924 to go to her present one. She is a hard-working member of the advisory 
board of the JourNAL and served for three years as secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association. Since the foregoing statement was written she has been 
elected president. 

Adelaide S. Baylor’s work as chief of the home economics service in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has won her friends among home economists the 
country over. Details of her career were given in this column in June, 1931. 

Grace E. Frysinger and Gertrude L. Warren are both well-known to home 
economists through their long connection with the Office of Cooperative Extension 
Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Miss Frysinger taught home economics and 
lectured on food conservation before joining the extension service, in which she is 
now senior home economist. She is actively interested in American and international 
organizations for the improvement of rural life. Miss Warren was a contributor to 
the July JourRNAL. 

Greta Gray became associate professor of home economics in the University of 
California at Los Angeles after fifteen years of teaching in grade school, university, 
and normal school interspersed with seven years of university research, during which 
she received degrees from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Yale University. Frances L. Pitts was a senior in the home economics 
department of the University of California at Los Angeles when she worked on the 
study here reported and is now teaching in Covina, California. 

Ronella Spickard was educated and has taught only in Kentucky, save for the 
time she spent in working for the master’s degree in home economics education at 
Iowa State College. She is now associate professor of home economics education at 
the University of Kentucky, alternating a year of teaching with one as itinerant 
teacher trainer. 

Howard F. Bigelow, professor of economics at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, is attacking problems of family economics from the combined 
standpoint of economist and teacher of home economics students, as was shown in a 
longer paper in the JourNat for April, 1931. 

Elizabeth Guilford, who is with the home economics bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is a prominent member of the social service department 
of the American Home Economics Association. More about her will be found in the 
issue for January, 1930. 

Gertrude R. Stein of New York City, who now conducts her own vocational 
service agency, is a Barnard graduate with wide experience in vocational guidance 
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and placement. She gives special attention to social service, home economics, medical, 
and secretarial positions. 

Milton B. Jensen, professor of psychology and education at Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, holds the master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
Stanford University. Mrs. Jensen holds an A.M. in home economics from the 
University of Chicago and taught for three years at Michigan Central State Teachers 
College. They are collaborating on a home economics textbook for junior high 
schools. 

Margaret S. Chaney, chairman of the department of home economics at Con- 
necticut College, New London, received the bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Chicago and the master’s from the University of California. She has 
taught at both these institutions, at the University of Minnesota, and at Kansas 
State College. 

Letta M. Wampler teaches foods and nutrition in the high school at Vincennes, 
Indiana. A graduate of Indiana State Teachers College, she hopes soon to complete 
the work for a master’s degree from Columbia University. 

Edith Crowe has for two years been teaching health education in a high school in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, a state in which every high school child is required to take one- 
half year in that subject. She has done advanced study and teaching in various 
places, including her alma mater, the University of Wisconsin. 

Mary Thille made the study here reported as part of her work for the master’s 
degree at the University of California and has since taught at Santa Barbara and done 
relief work in her home in Santa Paula. Lucille Williamson was then assistant 
professor of household science at Berkeley and is now specialist in nutrition on the 
extension staff in home economics at Cornell University. She holds a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. Agnes Fay Morgan, who has received three degrees from 
the University of Chicago, has been chairman of the department of household science 
at the University of California since its founding in 1916, and also enjoys the title of 
research associate in nutrition in the California Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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